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OCTOBER, 1932 


THE MUSIC OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH ! 


Tne musical history of England may be traced back as far as 
§t. Augustine, who instituted in Kent a school of church music 
which for a long time held a distinguished position, its influence 

ing as far north as Northumberland. To St. Dunstan also the 
stady of church music was all important. As Abbot of Glastonbury, 
he made his monastery famous as a centre of the arts, especially 
music; and he built organs for Malmesbury and Abingdon Abbeys 
as well as for other churches. As Bishop of Worcester, he im- 
planted a lasting love for church music, as the volume called 
Worcester Medieval Harmony? proves; 101 compositions of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are to be found in this book. 
They are all anonymous, but show that there was a definite school 
of church music at this time. The earliest evidence, however, of 
our skill in music is the famous rota or round, “‘ Sumer is i-cumen 
in” (1240), attributed to John of Fornsete, a monk of Reading 
Abbey. It was included in a set of manuscripts preserved at that 
monastery, now in the British Museum. Regarded as a marvel 
for its date, it certainly proves without doubt that the tradition 
of learning, and artistic atmosphere, had a considerable effect on 
the genius of this Reading monk. A tablet was placed some time 
ago on the wall of Reading Abbey to commemorate his work. 

The difficulty of estimating our medieval music is due to the 
imperfection of the record kept : there is no known manuscript of 
any musical score (i.e. showing all the voice parts together) until 
the seventeenth century. All the older compositions were written 
in part books, and they were often at the mercy of some reforming 
abbot or precentor who destroyed them. Thanks to the labour of 
scholars, there have, however, come to light a good many songs 
and madrigals of the fifteenth century; in this connection special 
mention must be made of the magnificent Song of Thanksgiving 
for the victory of Agincourt.’ It has often been said that the 

1 A paper read before the Historical Association on 4 January 1932, during 
the Annual Meeting held at Bedford College, London, and illustrated by the Eton 
College choir. 

* Compiled and edited by Dom Anselm Hughes: Plainsong and Medieval 
Music Society, 1928. 


* Stanford and Forsyth, History of Music, p. 148. 
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English school of composition has only developed when the way has 
been pointed out by foreign nations. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that in the fifteenth century an Englishman, John 
Dunstable, was recognised by his contemporaries in western 
Europe as the head of the whole progress and development of 
musical composition at that time. He was a master of counter- 
point (7.¢., the intricate art of combining several melodies together), 
and his influence undoubtedly paved the way for the great Tudor 
school. The only biographical detail we know of him is that he 
died in 1453. During all this early period of our musical history, 
artists worked not for themselves but for their art, which possibly 
may account for music remaining anonymous, until in 1450 the 
signature of Dunstable is found at the foot of a theoretical exercise, 
The “ Old Hall MS.,” belonging to the College of St. Edmund Old 
Hall, Ware, Herts, is the first really important document we have 
(c. 1460 or later). It contains 138 sacred compositions, of which 
the majority are ascribed to English composers. Among these 
is our first illustration, a Sanctus and Benedictus, for three 
voices, by Henry VI,! which is now sung at Eton College and 
King’s College, Cambridge, on Founders’ Day (6 December). It 
sounds crude to modern ears, but it is typical of its period. 

It is well to observe, in passing, the great debt English music 
has continuously owed to royal patronage, from Richard I down to 
the later dynasties. In the sixteenth century, not only the king 
but the wealthier nobles and corporations maintained large 
musical establishments, which gave the greatest encouragement 
to our own composers. Although it is possible that the standard 
of performance may not have been worthy of a concert platform 
to-day, yet the Tudors created a demand for music, of which 
the composers of that time obviously took full advantage. With 
all our modern inventions of wireless and gramophone, it must be 
borne in mind that they cannot take the place of making music 
together in the home life for the love of it. 

About 1500 there appeared another document of even greater 
value and importance than the Old Hall MS., called the “ Eton 
MS.,” compiled for use in Eton College chapel, and now preserved 
as a treasure in the College library. This is at present under 
investigation, with a view to the publication of some of its 
contents. The music is very similar to that of Henry VI, 
though possibly more mature. Of a somewhat later date the 


1 Published by the Faith Press, 22 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 2. 
Henry’s Prayer (see below, p. 200) is published by the Cambridge University 
Press. 
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Antiphonarium, now in the National Library of Scotland at Edin- 
burgh, is an interesting contemporary of the Eton MS. It contains 
a remarkable work by Robert Carver, a canon of Scone, in 19 inde- 
pendent voice parts.1_ These two manuscripts bear witness to the 
fact that our music was by no means stagnant at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and adventures were being made into new 
paths of song. 

I must explain that the illustrations to this lecture (which do 
not include the work of living composers) were especially 
selected with a view to interesting historians,” and this accounts 
for our one secular example, a meditative song for alto, tenor, 
and bass by Henry VIII, Pastime with good company.* Our 
cathedral and collegiate choirs have always included in their 

repertoire a beautiful anthem, O Lord, the Maker of 
all thing,* which has usually been attributed to Henry VIII; but 
present-day scholars have proved that it is the work of William 
Mundy. 

The important early Tudor composers were Taverner of Christ 
Church, Oxford; Shepherd, a fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
Tye of Ely; Merbecke, a singing man of Windsor, famous for his 
setting of the Book of Common Prayer, dated 1552; Parsons of 
Exeter; White of Westminster Abbey; and Richard Farrant of 


1 Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland, and published by the Year Book Press, 
Museum Street, W.C. 

* All the works mentioned in this lecture are published by Novello, 160 
Wardour Street, W., unless otherwise indicated below. 

* Readers of History may be interested in the words of this :— 


Pastime with good company Youth must have some dalliance 

I love and shall until I die; Of good or evil, some pastance, 
Judge who may, but none deny, Company methink then best 

So God be pleased, thus live will I. All thoughts and fancies to digest. 
For my pastance, For idleness 

Hunt, sing, and dance, Is chief mistress 

My heart is set, Of vices all; 

All goodly sport Then who can say 

For my comfort, But mirth and play 

Who shall me let ? Is best of all? 


Company with honesty 

Will make a man from vice to flee; 
Company is good or ill, 

But ev’ry man hath his free will : 
The best ensue, 

The worst eschew, 

My mind shall be; 

Virtue to use 

And vice refuse, 

I shall use me. 


* Edited by E. H. Fellowes, and published by the Oxford University Press. 
o 2 
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Windsor, who wrote two outstanding anthems, Call to remem. 
brance and Hide not Thou Thy face. The work of these men, 
which can be heard particularly at Westminster Cathedral, 
led up to the climax of our Tudor School in Tallis of Waltham 
Abbey, whose responses and litany are sung in all churches, 
Byrd. of Lincoln (now generally regarded as the greatest composer 
of this period), Weelkes of Winchester College and Chichester, 
Dowland, the famous song-writer, Campion, a London doctor, who 
won even greater fame as a poet than as a musician, Wilbye the 
director of music at Hengrave Hall, Morley of St. Paul’s, and 
Orlando Gibbons, a chorister of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
organist of Westminster Abbey. He died at Canterbury and is 
buried in the Cathedral there, where there is a bust of him in the 
north aisle of the nave. It seems fitting, with the limited time at 
our disposal, that our two illustrations of this period ! should be 
confined to Gibbons’ work, since he was so closely associated with 
our sister foundation of King’s College, Cambridge. 

The first example, Hosanna to the Son of David, shows to per- 
fection the church music of this period. Its massive vigour, its 
perfect form, the subtle division of the choir for the words “ peace 
in Heaven,” and the triumphant return of the Hosanna section, is 
indeed music of which England may be proud. There is also an 
equally fine setting of the same words by Weelkes, Time will 
not permit a comparison of the two masterpieces, though it is 
interesting to note that the setting of Weelkes has only recently 
been restored to cathedral repertoires, thanks to the labours of our 
present-day scholars. The second example, 7'his is the record of 
John, was written for Archbishop Laud and the College of 
St. John the Baptist at Oxford. Its form is of particular interest 
for that period. A solo voice, accompanied by strings, sings three 
sections, interspersed with portions of the same text sung by the 
chorus. It is interesting to compare this design with the “ verse” 
anthem of Purcell’s time. 

In dealing with the next period of our musical history, the later 
seventeenth century, the most outstanding figure is Henry Purcell, 
who was organist of Westminster Abbey and is buried there. 
During his short life he wrote a great amount of music in every 
form of the art, and, with the possible exception of Stanford, can 
claim to be our most versatile composer. Mention must be made 
of the great influence of the Chapel Royal, not only at this period, 
but from the Tudor school right down to 8. S. Wesley and Sullivan 


1 Both have been edited by E. H. Fellowes and published by the Oxford 
University Press. 
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in the mid-Victorian age. The choir of the chapel, in which 
Charles II took a special interest, was the nursery of nearly 
all our important composers. Our three examples from Purcell 
a) Rejoice in the Lord, which illustrates the “ verse,”’ or use 
of three solo voices with chorus alternating, producing a similar 
effect to an instrumental work for solo instruments and orchestra 
(compare Gibbons’ T'his is the record of John). 

(2) Thou knowest, Lord, sung at the funeral of Queen Mary, the 
wife of William III, in Westminster Abbey, a beautiful example of 
simplicity in setting words. In this the voices move together 
instead of independently of each other. 

(3) Ego cubui et dormivi, from a larger work called Jehovah quam 
multi sunt. This was sung at the coronation of King Edward VII 
and of our present King, having been adapted to other English 
words for those occasions. (Note the exquisite repose of the music, 
suggestive of sleep; also its remarkable use of dissonant chords.) 

In connection with this seventeenth-century period, mention 
must be made of John Blow, Purcell’s master, whose motet, 
Salvator mundi,) is of importance; Wise of Salisbury, whose 
anthems The Ways of Zion® and Prepare ye the way of the Lord 
are still in general use; Henry Lawes, whom Milton praised in 
the well-known lines, 
Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured song 
First taught our English music how to span 

Words with just note and accent; 
Matthew Lock; and, lastly, Humphrey, whom Charles II sent to 
study music in France. 

In the eighteenth century music made little progress in Eng- 
land. All social life was concentrated in London and its immediate 
neighbourhood. Music was banished from a liberal education, and 
became a fashionable entertainment, in which foreign composers 
gave opportunities of display to foreign virtuosi. Writers such as 
Swift, Pope and Addison disliked it, and the chief musical contro- 
versy of the time was dismissed as an affair of Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee! Purcell left no school, with the exception of Jere- 
miah Clarke and Croft, whose inspired burial sentences are still 
sung on state occasions. The influence of Handel, who arrived in 
England in 1710, was considerable and is to be clearly seen in the 
works of Arne, the composer of “ Rule Britannia ” and ‘‘ Where 
the bee sucks ”; of William Boyce, the first conductor of the 


1 Edited by R. R. Terry. 
2 Edited by C. H. Kitson, and published by Bailey and Ferguson. 
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Three Choirs Festival, who did much for cathedral music at that 
time, and of Maurice Greene, the master of Boyce. Charming 
and melodious as their music is, it cannot claim to be progressive, 
To illustrate this period the choir will sing you an example of 
Maurice Greene’s work, Lord, let me know mine end. This anthem 
was sung at the funeral of Lord Nelson in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
9 January, 1806. (Note the great skill with which the composer 
keeps the bass of the accompaniment moving from the beginning 
to the end, to illustrate a great funeral procession.) 

Mention must also be made of Battishill, who wrote two great 
anthems, Call to remembrance and O Lord, look down from Heaven; 
S. Arnold; Nares, whose setting of T'he souls of the righteous is 
typical of its period; Crotch (the first Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music); Samuel Wesley; and two eminent musical 
historians, Hawkins and Burney, both intimate friends of Dr, 
Johnson. Burney’s History is perhaps the more valuable; his 
attitude towards music may be summed up in the closing words; 


Though I have constantly treated the old masters with reverence, it has never 
been at the expense of the modern. Indeed respect for the dead should not 
annihilate all kindness for the living, who are in much greater want of patronage. 
The artist who is suffered to linger in want and obscurity is made but small 
amends by posthumous honours and commemoration. 


The founding of the Royal Academy of Music in 1822 did 
much to develop English talent. Amongst its earlier pupils was 
Sterndale Bennett, afterwards its Principal, who exercised a 
considerable influence on the English music of the nineteenth 
century. There is a very interesting biography of him by his son, 
which throws considerable light on music in England at this time. 
In the church, there was still some continuity of tradition. Att- 
wood, Walmisley, Smart, Goss, and Ouseley did useful work, which 
attained its height in the genius of S.S. Wesley. Time will un- 
fortunately not permit of any examples of his work. Our next 
illustration is Goss’s anthem If we believe that Jesus died, which 
was sung at the funeral of the Duke of Wellington in St. Paul’s, 
where Goss was organist. (Note the entry of the voices one 
after the other, the smooth and vocal part writing, the touching 
phrase, ‘‘ Even so them also which sleep in Jesus,” and the stroke 
of genius at the end, with a minor chord on the word “ comfort.”’) 

The noteworthy success of the Royal Academy of Music led to 
the foundation of the Royal College of Organists in 1864, and the 
Royal College of Music in 1882, under that remarkable Director, 
Sir George Grove, who compiled the famous Dictionary of Music 


1 J. R. 8. Bennett, Life of William Sterndale Bennett (1907). 
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and Musicians, recently revised and brought up to date by Dr. 
H.C. Colles. In due course the municipal schools of Manchester 
and Birmingham were added. Choral Societies and Orchestral 
Societies grew in strength and popularity, competition festivals 
began in 1885 a movement now wide spread, and everywhere came 
signs of an awakening interest for which the course of the mid- 
century had been preparing. 

The outstanding leaders who dealt with this situation were 
Hubert Parry, C. V. Stanford, and A. C. MacKenzie. Parry 
became Director of the Royal College of Music and also Professor 
of Music at Oxford. Stanford, the great teacher of composition 
at the Royal College, who instructed many of our prominent com- 
posers to-day, was also Professor of Music at Cambridge. Mac- 
Kenzie was Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. The choir 
will now sing two examples of this period: Parry’s Song of Fare- 
well, There is an old Belief, originally written for the annual 
memorial service at Frogmore in memory of the Prince Consort ; 
and Stanford’s setting of words from Tennyson’s In Memoriam, 
0 living will,? also written for the service at Frogmore. 

It will be seen that our church music, thanks to the benefactors 
of the past, has never stood still. Its continuity, the opportunities 
given to future musicians in their training under the cathedral 
system, have made us undoubtedly the leading nation in this 
particularly English branch of music, viz. choir training and organ- 
playing. It is a national heritage of which we should justly be 
proud. Many old choristers who have had the unique advantage 
of a more or less free education and training in our cathedrals and 
collegiate churches have obtained a high record of distinction in 
different walks of life. 

Despite the enormous development of secular music in recent 
years, composers of to-day are by no means ignoring church music. 
New hymnals, new methods of chanting the Psalms, a considerable 
quantity of church music of a high order, all prove that our 
traditions are by no means stagnant. The work of our cathedral 
choirs has improved enormously during the last fifty years, and 
there is little doubt that this is largely due to Sir John Stainer, 
the famous organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Cathedral from 
1872 to 1888, who set a standard there which had far-reaching 
influence. Mention must be made of the college of St. Michael’s, 
Tenbury, Worcestershire, founded by Sir Frederick Ouseley in the 
last century. Here, in the depths of the country, you will hear 


1 Published by the Year Book Press. 
* Published by Stainer and Bell, 58 Berners Street, W. 
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our church music sung daily. It is well worth a visit by anyone 
who happens to be in that neighbourhood ; the library, under 
the scholarly care of Dr. E. H. Fellowes, is one of the best in the 
country, containing, amongst other treasures, a considerable 
portion of Handel’s Messiah in the composer’s own handwriting, 
To this college must now be added the School of English 
Church Music at Chislehurst, which has recently been founded by 
Dr. 8. H. Nicholson (late organist of Westminster Abbey) under the 
auspices of the Church Music Society. 

In conclusion, it must always be borne in mind that our choral 
foundations were founded for a great ideal, and not for mere 
performance or attracting people to church. The reserved music 
of the past, the quality of the voices, which seem to express our 
national characteristics so adequately, make one realise one could 
be nowhere else but in England. It is not surprising that a 
foreign musician is so often at a loss to understand this continuous 
song of our own country. One of our earliest benefactors, Henry 
VI, had great ideals and knew the value of music well enough to 
found choral establishments for his chapels at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge. We started by singing you a composition 
from his own pen, and it seems fitting to conclude by singing a 


setting of his Prayer, which is now sung on Founders’ Day at both 
his colleges :— 


Domine Jhesu Christi, qui me creasti, redemisti, et preordinasti ad hoc quod sum, 
tu scis quid de me facere vis : fac de me secundum voluntatem tuam cum misericordia. 
Amen. 


Henry G. Ley. 


BrsuiocraprHicaL Nore. The following are some of the works published 
within the last fifty years which are valuable contributions to the history of 
music, and contain references to the music of the English Church: The Ozford 
History of Music (1901-5, second edn. 1929); C. Hubert Parry, Studies of Great 
Composers (1887), and The Art of Music (1893); H.C. Colles, The Growth of Music 
(3 vols., 1912-16); C. V. Stanford and C. Forsyth, History of Music (1916); 
Ernest Walker, History of Music in England (1907, second edn. 1924); E. H. 
Fellowes, English Madrigal Composers (1921), William Byrd (1923, second edn. 
1928), and Orlando Gibbons (1925); A Manual of English Church Music, ed. by 
G. L. H. Gardner and 8. H. Nicholson (1923); D. D. Arundell, Henry Purcell 
(1927); P. C. Buck, History of Music (Benn’s 6d. Library, 1929); W. H. 
Hadow, English Music (1931); and George Dyson, The Progress of Music (1932). 
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MACAULAY’S THIRD CHAPTER 


MacauLay proposed to write the history of the people of 
as well as the history of the government. The scheme 
was to include, he said, 
the progress of useful and ornamental arts . . . the rise of religious sects and the 
changes of literary taste . . . the manners of successive generations . . . even 
the revolutions which had taken place in dress, furniture, repasts, and public 
amusements. 

He was not the first person to regard these subjects as part of 

the stuff of English history, and to desire to see them treated side 
by side with wars and politics. Boswell records a conversation 
on history between Dr. Johnson and Dr. Robertson, in which 
Dr. Johnson said: ‘‘ I wish much to see one branch well done, 
that is the history of manners, of common life.” Nor was 
Macaulay the first historian who attempted to combine these 
yarious subjects with narrative history. In the chapters with 
which Hume concluded the different divisions of his History 
he systematically surveyed the social, the economic and the 
intellectual life of each succeeding period. In the appendix to his 
account of the reign of James I he said : 
It may not be improper, at this period, to make a pause; and take a survey of the 
state of the kingdom with regard to government, manners, finances, arms, trade, 
learning. Where a just notion is not formed of these particulars, history can be 
very little instructive, and often will not be intelligible.* 

After his account of the reign of Charles II and James IT, he 
added: ‘‘ We shall subjoin to this general view of the English 
government some account of the state of the finances, arms, 
trade, manners, arts, between the Restoration and Revolution,” ? 
and covered in a dozen pages much the same ground as Macaulay 
does in his third chapter. 

What Dr. Johnson had desired and Hume attempted, many 
others since Macaulay have tried to do, and a comparison of the 
different ways in which they approached the problem will bring 
out the characteristics of Macaulay’s method. Arrangement is 
the great difficulty : how is it best to combine the economic and 
social facts with the political and military facts? Spencer Walpole 
begins his History of England from 1815 to 1880 with a description 
of the social and economic condition of England, which occupies 
about 400 pages, and is supplemented later by episodes dealing 
with separate subjects. Lecky prefixes to his History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century an analysis of the relative strength of 


b * hada Hume, History of England (1754-61) : vol. tv. 358-393, in the edition 
1, 
* Ibid., v1. 332. 
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the religious and political parties whose action determined the 
development of the state, and inserts from time to time long 
chapters describing social, religious, and intellectual changes, 
He had not attempted, he declared, to write a history of the period 
year by year. “It has been my object to disengage from the 
great mass of facts those which relate to the permanent forces of 
the nation, or which indicate some of the more enduring features 
of national life.” As he proceeded, however, he changed his scale 
and his scheme, combining in alternate slices a chronological 
narrative of political and military events with chapters on social 
history. 

Macaulay’s arrangement was more skilful. After describing 

the social, economic and intellectual state of England at the date 
when his narrative commences, he strove to weave the social, 
economic and intellectual facts into the fabric of his account of 
political and military events. The description of England in 
chapter iii was supplemented by descriptions of Ireland in chapter 
xii and of Scotland in chapter’ xiii, when the scene of the story 
shifts from one country to another. It was completed by episodes 
and descriptive digressions, introduced as occasion served into the 
course of the narrative, which dealt with topics omitted in chapter 
iii or incompletely dealt with there. The attack of James II on 
the Church afforded opportunity for an account of the universities 
and an estimate of their political influence. The parliamentary 
debates of 1691 permitted the insertion of an excursus on the history 
of British trade in the East. Minor changes of manners and 
customs were incidentally mentioned in a paragraph or a sentence, 
in connection with political events which they illustrated. In that 
way Macaulay contrived to tell us when tea-drinking became 
popular, when a taste for oriental china began, and why a particular 
kind of lace cravat came into fashion in 1692. But this episodical 
method of treating social and economic history has many draw- 
backs. It leads to the omission of certain subjects and to the 
inadequate treatment of others. The exigencies of the chrono- 
logical narrative of military and political events determine when 
and where economic and social facts shall be mentioned, and 
which of them shall be included. It leads also to the separate and 
fragmentary statement of facts which should be grouped together, 
because they explain each other. 

Macaulay spoke of the third chapter as the most difficult part 
of his task. A great part of the difficulty lay in the character of 
his materials. The economic and social history of England had 
been very little studied compared with its political history. 
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Some works of solid value were available, such as Eden’s State of 
the Poor, Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, and so on; but there 
was a great lack of good monographs dealing with various parts of 
hissubject. To-day monographs exist which contain the materials 

ired for the revision of Macaulay’s conclusions, and would 
enable a modern historian to compile an account of England at a 
given date with greater facility and certainty. Not only was the 
accessible evidence on social and economic subjects unsifted and 
undigested when Macaulay wrote, but much evidence of import- 
ance which is now in print was not then available. Hence 
Macaulay had to utilise for his description of England shreds of 
evidence collected from all sorts of authorities, good, bad and 
indifferent. He collected and employed what he termed 
“gleanings ”’ and “ fragments of truth,” which other historians 
had deemed of no value.! Croker in his review censured this: he 
said that the third chapter was like an old curiosity shop, into 
which “ the knick-knacks of a couple of centuries are promiscuously 
jumbled,” and complained that some of Macaulay’s references 
were to eighteenth-century authorities, and therefore not properly 
applicable to 1685.2. This criticism is true, but in the absence of 
adequate contemporary authorities it is legitimate to employ with 
due caution authorities a little earlier or a little later in date. 
The question is simply whether the historian employs them with 
sufficient care. 

While Macaulay was open to criticism for relying too much on 
inferior authorities and generalising too boldly from imperfect 
data there could be no two opinions about the artistic skill with 
which he puts together his facts. With rapid and vigorous 
touches he brings before us a picture of seventeenth-century 
England. The arrangement of chapter iii deserves analysis. 
First he points out the smallness of the population, and the small- 
ness of the revenue of the state, showing how that revenue was 
raised and expended, and giving an account of the army and navy. 
Then he passes to an account of the resources of the nation, its 
agriculture, its mineral products, and its trade, and under cover 
of explaining how the rents of the land were divided, takes the 
opportunity of describing the character of the governing classes 
of the nation, namely the gentry and the clergy. From the 
country he passes to the towns, and, sketching in succession the 
provincial capitals, the manufacturing towns, and the pleasure 
resorts, finally reaches London, which he describes at length. 


1 Miscellaneous Writings, edn. 1860, 1. 278, 
® Quarterly Review, vol. Lxxxtv, March 1849. 
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London is skilfully made the centre of the whole picture, not merely 
because it was the most populous city in Europe, but because it 
was the stage on which most of the events he meant to relate took 
place, because there political opinion was formed, and thence 
came the impulses which determined the action of the state. To 
complete his picture it was necessary to describe the intellectual 
as well as the material condition of the nation, and the transition 
from one subject to the other was not easy. Macaulay solves the 
problem by describing the means of communication between the 
capital and the provinces; the highways and the methods of 
travel; the post and methods of correspondence. As the mails 
conveyed the newspapers and newsletters which furnished 
provincials with their political instruction and the books which 
furnished them with their literary nutriment, it was easy to pass 
to a discussion of the state of education, literature, and science. 
But instead of ending his chapter with this picture of the English 
mind, Macaulay turns back to survey once more the economic 
condition of England, and winds up by describing the condition 
of the working classes, the rate of wages, pauperism, the com- 
parative well-being of the lower orders in 1685 and 1848, and the 
moral and material benefits which civilisation brings in its train 
for all classes of the people. 

The preamble and the peroration of the chapter explain the 
reasons which dictated its arrangement. In them he sets forth 
his philosophy of history. The constant progress of physical 
knowledge and the constant desire of every man to better himself 
explain the uninterrupted progress of England in wealth ducing 
the last six centuries. This progress became portentously rapid 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, and proceeded with 
accelerated velocity during the nineteenth: “‘ A change to which 
the history of the world furnishes no parallel has taken place in 
our country.” To bring out the greatness of this change by 
“placing before the English of the nineteenth century a true 
picture of the life of their ancestors ’’ was the object of chapter iii, 
and of the History as a whole. Therefore he begins the chapter 
by showing how thinly inhabited and how poor compared to its 
neighbours England was then, and contrasts continually the small 
things of 1685 and the great things of 1848. The peroration of the 
chapter is intended to prove that the progress of wealth and 
civilisation has benefited the whole people, and in some ways 
benefited the poorest class of it most. Macaulay was not unaware 
of the discontent which existed amongst the English working 
classes at the time when he was writing, of the complaint of the 
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val distribution of the national wealth amongst the nation, 
of the defects of the existing social system and the demand for 
political changes to remedy them. But though the phenomena 
which moved Carlyle to write Chartism and Past and Present were 
before his eyes, he under-estimated their seriousness, and they did 
not shake his optimism. He perceived no flaws in the unrivalled 
ity. of England. “It is in some sense unreasonable and 
ungrateful in us to be constantly discontented with a condition 
which is constantly improving.” So he describes the England of 
Charles II and compares it with the England of Queen Victoria 
not only to interest his readers, but to impress upon them the 
lesson of content which he draws from the knowledge of the past. 
This tendency is one of the weaknesses of Macaulay. Cotter 
Morison justly observes : 


He was deficient in the true historic spirit, and often failed to regard the past 
from the really historical point of view. What is the historical point of view ? 
Isit not this ; to examine the growth of society in bygone times with a single eye 
for the stages of the process—to observe the evolution of one stage out of another 

ious stage—to watch the past as far as our means allow, as we watch any 
other natural phenomena, with the sole object of recording them accurately? . . . 
Now what does Macaulay do in his observation of the past? He compares it, to 
its disparagement, with the present. The whole of his famous Third Chapter 
on the State of England is one long pwan over the superiority of the nineteenth 
eentury to the seventeenth century—as if an historian had the slightest concern 
with that. Whether we are better or worse than our ancestors is a matter utterly 
indifferent to scientific history, whose object is to explain and analyse the past, 
on which the present can throw no more light than the old age of an individual can 
throw light on his youth. Macaulay’s constant preoccupation is not to explain 
his period by previous periods, but to show how vastly the period of which he 
treats has been outstripped by the period in which he lives. Whatever may be 
the topic—the wealth or population of the country, the size and structure of the 
towns, the roads, the coaches, the lighting of London, it matters not—the com- 
parison always made is with subsequent England, not previous England.* 


A reader who seeks to understand the past is not satisfied with 
learning that England was a very different place a couple of 
centuries ago. He wishes to perceive and to comprehend the 
process by which seventeenth-century England developed into 
nineteenth-century England, That part of the process which fell 
within the limits of the period covered by Macaulay should be 
related and explained in his pages. Take a few of the subjects 
which ought to be included in any account of the development of 
England between 1685 and 1702, examine how far they are 
adequately treated, and see where Macaulay’s account needs to be 
corrected or supplemented. 

The Revolution of 1688 and the great war which followed it 
affected every branch of the national life, sometimes by retarding 
1 J. Cotter Morison, Macaulay, edn. 1909, pp. 170-71. 
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or accelerating tendencies already in existence, and at other times 
by setting new forces at work. Begin by considering briefly the 
position of the labouring classes. In his account of the town and 
country labourer given in chapter iii, Macaulay omitted one 
important fact. He forgot to mention the “ Settlement Act,” 
passed in 1662, which prevented the labourer from migrating from 
one parish to another in search of work. And yet he must have 
known Adam Smith’s denunciation of that law : 

To remove a man who has committed no misdemeanour from the parish where 
he chooses to reside, is an evident violation of natural liberty and justice. The 
common people of England, however, so jealous of their liberty, but like the 
common people of most other countries never rightly understanding wherein it 
consists, have now for more than a century together suffered themselves to be 
exposed to this oppression without a remedy. . . . There is scarce a poor man in 
England of forty years of age, I will venture to say, who has not in some part of 
his life felt himself most cruelly oppressed by this ill-contrived law of settlements, 

Three Acts passed in 1691, 1697, and 1699 rendered the 
provisions of this law more stringent, and made it still more 
difficult for a working man to obtain a settlement in a parish. 
They also obliged persons in receipt of poor relief to wear badges, 
and increased the penalties imposed on vagrants.” In three sue- 
cessive speeches King William called the attention of Parliament 
to the question of “ setting the poor at work.” In 1699 he said; 

The increase of the poor is become a burthen to the kingdom, and their loose 
and idle life does in some measure contribute to that depravation of manners 
which is complained of. . . . As it is an indispensable duty that the poor who are 
not able to help themselves shall be maintained, so I cannot but think it extremely 
desirable that such as are able and willing should not want employment and such 
as are obstinate and unwilling should be compelled to labour.’ 
Seventeenth-century statistics are not very reliable, but it seems 
to be clear that the poor rates for England which were estimated 
at £665,000 for 1685 had risen by 1701 to about £900,000 a year. 
This alteration for the worse in the position of the labourer was 
partly due to the war with France, which increased taxation and 
greatly damaged trade. There were also a series of bad harvests 
during the reign of William III. Macaulay mentions the distress 
caused by the failure of the harvest in 1693, but seems unaware 
that there were seven years of scarcity and high prices which 
extended from 1692 to 1698. “Of these years,” says Thorold 
Rogers, ‘‘ the worst was 1693-4, and the next 1697-8.” 

Macaulay, it is clear, had not devoted much attention to agri- 
culture, and it is not given an adequate place in his account of the 
life of the nation. He begins by saying, in chaper iii, that “ agri- 
1 Wealth of Nations, edn. 1869, 1. 148-9. 


* G. Nicholls, History of the Poor Law, edn, 1904, 1, 279, 328, 350, 354. 
* R, Chandler, Debates of the House of Commone (1742-4), m1. 92, 107, 128. 
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culture was in what would now be considered as a very rude and 
imperfect state ”’ ; and adds that half the area of England was 
moor, forest, and fen, farming was unskilful, the average annual 
yield of all kinds of grain not more than ten million quarters, the 
rotation of crops imperfectly understood, and the sheep and oxen 
of that time diminutive. That is true, but the comparison of 
agriculture under Charles II with nineteenth-century agriculture 
uces too unfavourable an impression; backward though it 
was, English agriculture was not stationary but progressive; the 
experiments which Worlidge and other writers on husbandry sug- 
were beginning to be tried in various parts of the country, 
and gradually the way was being prepared for the rapid and 
general improvement which took place during the eighteenth 
century.! One sign of the progress of agriculture was the great 
rise in rents which took place during the seventeenth century, a 
phenomenon not merely due to the greed of landlords, as some 
writers assert, but also to the increasing yield of the soil and the 
spread of tillage. The policy of the government was steadily 
directed to encouraging the production of corn and stock. Under 
Charles IT Irish and Scottish cattle were excluded from England 
in order to encourage the English farmer, and the export of corn 
was permitted until it rose above a certain price in England.? 
An Act passed in 1689 established a bounty of 5s. per quarter on 
the export of home-grown corn. This law was, “ by a general 
consensus of opinion, successful both in maintaining prices at a 
steady level, and in giving a stimulus to English agriculture during 
the first half of the eighteenth century.”’ Adam Smith’s strictures 
on the law are well known. 


The country gentlemen, who then composed a still greater portion of the 
legislature than they do at present, had felt that the money price of corn was 
falling. The bounty was an expedient to raise it artificially to the high price at 
which it had frequently been sold in the times of Charles I and IT. It was to 
take place, therefore, till wheat was so high as forty-eight shillings the quarter; 
that is twenty shillings, or $ths dearer than Mr. King had in that very year 
estimated the grower’s price to be in times of moderate plenty. If his calculations 
deserve any part of the reputation which they have obtained very universally, 
eight-and-forty shillings the quarter was a price which, without some such 
expedient as the bounty, could not at that time be expected, except in years of 
extraordinary scarcity. But the government of King William was not then fully 
settled. It was in no condition to refuse anything to the country gentlemen, from 
a it was at that very time soliciting the first establishment of the annual 

-tax.® 


1 R. E. Prothero, Hnglish Farming, edn. 1917, p. 130; W. Cunningham, 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce, edn. 1921, 11. 545. 

* Cunningham, op. cit., 1. 105, 387, 540. 

* Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 1. 207; of. Cunningham, op. cit., 1. 541, 723. 
The bounty was suspended in famine years such as 1698. 
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It is hardly fair, however, to regard the measure merely ag an 
example of class legislation : it was part of a deliberate national 
policy for the development of the nation’s resources, which both 
the landed interest and the commercial interest agreed in holding 
expedient. A similar desire to develop and protect the manu. 
factures and trade of the country inspired the commercial policy 
of the government, and was generally accepted by all parties, 
Macaulay gives neither an adequate nor a definite account of 
British trade and its progress during the period which the History 
covers. In chapter iii he tells us that the cotton trade was stil] 
in its infancy, that Leeds was the chief seat of the woollen mann- 
factures in Yorkshire, and that Norwich was the chief seat of the 
cloth trade, which was the “ great staple manufacture of England,” 
In a later chapter we are told of the efforts necessary to prevent 
wool from being smuggled out of the kingdom, and of the sup- 
pression of the attempt to establish the woollen manufacture in 
Ireland in the session of 1698. “It was in that age,” says 
Macaulay, “ believed by all but a very few speculative men that 
the sound commercial policy was to keep out of the country the 
delicate and brilliantly tinted textures of southern looms, and to 
keep in the country the raw material on which most of our own 
looms were employed.” 1 But nowhere does he explain how great 
the volume of this trade was compared to other trades. In 1688, 
for instance, the woollen goods exported were valued at about 
£2,000,000 out of a total export trade of about £4,300,000. During 
the years 1699-1701 the value of the woollen goods exported rose 
to an average of about £2,250,000 a year, but the general export 
trade proportionately much larger. 
The foreign trade of England was mainly in the hands of half 
a dozen great companies, of which the chief was the East India 
Company. Macaulay gives a full and interesting account of the 
rise of British trade with India, of the rivalry between the Old 
Company and the New, and of the results of the struggle on 
English politics, He also gives a sketch of the beginning of 
British trade with Russia, and mentions the Russia Company, 
when he relates Peter the Great’s visit to England. But though 
he mentions the Turkey Company he gives no account of our trade 
with the Levant and in the Mediterranean, and mentions the 
other great companies simply as presenting loyal addresses to 
James II. 
The greatest omission of all is the neglect to give any account 
of England’s American and colonial trade. The Navigation Act, 
) History, chapter xxiii; vol, vi. 2768-76 in the edn. of 1913-15, 
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which was the basis of that trade and secured to English merchants 
the sole possession of it, is never named, nor is the reader told that 
“the Plantation trade’ was as great and as profitable as the 
East India trade. According to Davenant’s estimate the net 
profits of our foreign trade amounted at the end of William’s reign 
to an average of about two million per annum, of which the 
Plantation trade and East Indian trade represented each about 
£700,000, and the remainder was derived from the European, 
African and Mediterranean trade.! 

The growth of this great foreign trade was the most remarkable 
feature in the economic history of England during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. The total imports and exports at the 
beginning of Charles II’s reign were estimated at about £7,750,000. 
In the year of the Revolution they had risen to about £11,500,000, 
and by 1701 to £13,500,000. During the war the progress had 
suffered a check : in 1696-7 the total sank to only £7,000,000, but 
after the peace of Ryswick it at once rose again. English shipping 
increased with equal rapidity. It was agreed that the mercantile 
marine was practically doubled between 1660 and 1688, and 
though it fell during the war, by 1700 it was about three times as 
large as it was at the Restoration.” 

During the reign of William the vicissitudes of English com- 
merce and English agriculture affected the success of the war, and 
it was the pressure of the commercial interests rather than concern 
about the balance of power that led the nation to engage in the 
War of the Spanish Succession. For England, as Seeley points 
out, was becoming a predominantly commercial state and the 
transformation began at the Revolution and was completed at the 
peace of Utrecht. Contemporaries were very conscious of this 
change in the character of the British state. “Trade,” says 
Addison, in his account of Mr. Spectator’s visit to the Royal 
Exchange, “‘ without enlarging the British territories has given us 
a kind of additional empire,” and he describes the Exchange as 
“making the metropolis a kind of emporium for the whole 
earth.” 4 

There is one side of the economic history of the time to which 
Macaulay devotes special attention, that is public finance. At the 
close of Charles II’s reign the annual revenue of the crown was 
about £1,400,000, and Macaulay describes in detail how it was 


* Charles Davenant, Works, edn. 1771, 1. 18. 

* W. R. Scott, Joint Stock Companies (1912), 1. 316, 361; G, L. Beer, The Old 
Colonial System (1912), 1. 13; Cunningham, op. cit., m. 932. 

* J. R. Seeley, Growth of British Policy (1895), 11. 353, 367, 379. 

‘Ss r, 19 May 1711. 
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raised and how it was expended. Of that only about one. 
seventh was raised by direct taxation, namely the Hearth Tax or 
Chimney Money, which produced about £200,000 per annum, 
Under James II the revenue was increased to a little over two 
millions, by imposing additional duties on wine, sugar, tobacco and 
other commodities. The king preferred indirect taxes because they 
did not involve an annual application to parliament, as they were 
usually granted for a term of years or for life, and the members of 
parliament preferred them because they were landowners. The 
Earl of Ailesbury, who proposed the new taxes in the House, tells 
us the instructions he received from James. 

He would not have one farthing laid on land. ‘ That,’’ said he, like a true 
English King, “‘ is the last resource if God Almighty should afflict us with a war. 
Lay it on luxury, as chocolate, tea, coffee, West Indian commodities, as not 
necessary for the life of man, and” (with warmth) “on wine” (for he was a 
most sober prince). ‘‘ Who obliges people to make themselves drunk? But 


if they will drink, let them pay for it.” 

This is a compendious statement of the Tory theory of taxation 
just before the Revolution. When William III became king the 
Hearth Tax was abolished because it was unpopular, but it had 
to be replaced by a window tax in 1695, when money was needed 
to pay the cost of the re-coinage. The war with France at once 
made it necessary to revert to direct taxation, in the shape of 
poll taxes and assessments on property, such as had existed during 
the Civil War, in the days of Cromwell, and during the Dutch 
wars of Charles II. During the war between four and five 
millions a year was raised by taxation, of which the part raised 
by direct taxes was rather more than half the total. The Land 
Tax, imposed in 1692, was a property tax of four shillings in the 
pound, which brought in finally about two millions a year, and 
was reduced to three shillings in the pound when peace returned. 
Macaulay makes the imposition of the Land Tax an occasion 
for a brilliant digression on the history of direct taxation, and 
the changes which took place in the rate of this particular tax 
till it was made permanent by Pitt in 1798.1 

As in spite of the new taxes the income of the state was still 
insufficient to meet the expenditure caused by the war, the 
balance had to be met by raising loans, and so the National Debt 
came into being. When William died England was burdened 
with a debt of about £12,500,000 (or according to another account 
of over £16,000,000).2, Macaulay in another digression traces the 

1 History, chapter xix: vol. v. 2272—74 in edn. 1913-15. 
* G. Chalmers, in his Hstimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain 


(1794), stated that the principal of the public debt on 31 Dec. 1701 amounted to 
£16,394,701, whereon was due an annual interest of £1,109,123; and that on 
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later history of the debt down to his own day, and discusses the 
opinions of economists and statesmen about it, and refutes their 
ictions that the nation would sink under the burden. “ We 
find it as easy,” he says, “ to pay the interest of 800 millions as 
our ancestors found it, a century ago to pay the interest of 80 
millions. . . . A long experience justifies us in concluding that 
d may in the twentieth century be better able to pay a 
debt of 1600 millions than she is at the present time to bear her 
nt load.” But even his optimism would probably have 
given way if he had anticipated a debt of about 6000 millions. 

The result of the system of borrowing was the foundation of 
the Bank of England, the origin and development of which 
Macaulay traces with great clearness, relating in detail its struggle 
with the Land Bank and its final triumph over all its enemies. 
By the aid of the Bank the government was able to raise money 
at a reasonable rate during the rest of the war, and to carry 
through the re-coinage of 1696. The restoration of the currency 
is the last great financial question of the time which Macaulay 
has to treat, and he relates it with the same skill, but at rather 
excessive length. 

A later historian, Thorold Rogers, who went over the same 
ground as Macaulay and used nearly the same authorities, has 
borne testimony to the fairness and accuracy of this portion of 
Macaulay’s work. 

I have found him scrupulously just. In many cases he could with perfect 
historical honesty have pourtrayed persons, who played a conspicuous part in the 
financial history of the time, in far darker colours than he thought proper to 
employ. After going through the particulars of this period, I feel, even though 
the facts are nearly two centuries old, almost as much loathing towards Sir Charles 
Duncombe, whose existence in London was a perpetual conspiracy against the 
Bank of England and public credit, as every right-minded person feels towards 
Oatesand Fuller. . . . I think Macaulay over-rated the political genius of William 
Ill, great as it was. I think he over-rated the financial genius of Montague, great 
asit was. I think he might have given greater credit to those honest and God- 
fearing, patriotic men, who really founded the Bank of England, watched over 
its early troubles, relieved it, by the highest shrewdness and fidelity, from the perils 
it ineurred, and established the reputation of British integrity. For in point of 
fact the history of the Bank of England during its first years is in no slight degree 


the history of the settlement of 1689, and of the new departure which that great 
event makes in the politics of the civilised world.* 


31 Dec. 1697 it had amounted to £21,515,743 (pp. 80, 85; cf. p. 64). The Blue 
Book on Public Income and Expenditure (Parliamentary Papers, session 1868-9 : 
House of Commons vol. xxx1v), compiled by Mr. H. W. Chisholm, states (Part ii, 
p. 298) that the National Debt amounted to £15,445,416 in 1698 and to 
£12,552,486 in 1701. It also gives the amount of the debt in 1714 as about 36 
millions, while Chalmers, whom Macaulay followed, put it at about 50 millions at 
that time. 

* J. Thorold Rogers, The First Nine Years of the Bank of England Om p. xi. 
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Turning from economic and financial to social questions let 
us consider the various factors which influenced the political 
development of the society Macaulay describes. First of all, 
what does the phrase “people” mean? Taken in its largest 
sense it signifies five or six millions, including the million or so who 
were in receipt of poor relief. Politically it signifies that portion 
of the population whose votes or opinions determined the action 
of the state. It was estimated that there were then about 
200,000 persons in England entitled to exercise the franchise, 
About a century later, in 1782, the number of electors was said 
to be about 300,000. Burke in 1796 tried “‘ to compute those 
who in any political view are to be called the people,” and, taking 
England and Scotland together, calculated that they were about 
400,000 persons.! 

The most powerful sections of the people in 1685 were the 
country gentry and the clergy, and Macaulay gives an account of 
the composition and character of these two classes. He has been 
accused of unfairness and injustice, and critics have not hesitated 
to say that he was prejudiced against both classes, because they 
were the main props of the Tory party then and in his own time. 
Croker, in his articles on Macaulay’s History in the Quarterly 
Review, made both charges. He devoted six pages to the defence 
of the country gentlemen, and nine to the defence of the clergy. 
The clergy were also defended at greater length by Churchill 
Babington (a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge) in Mr. 
Macaulay's Character of the Clergy in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century considered, with an appendix on the Character of the Gentry 
(1849). Mr. Gladstone, in an article on Sir George Trevelyan’s 
Life of Macaulay,? held the refutation conclusive, but that is 
going too far. Babington succeeds in showing that Macaulay 
sometimes misinterprets and sometimes overstrains the evidence 
of the authorities he quotes, and that he omits to take into account 
much evidence that tells against his view, but he does not over- 
throw his main position as completely as devoted churchmen 
assume, The clergy were much poorer then than they were in 
Macaulay’s time, but their politicalinfluence was very much greater. 
The educated and the learned clergy were mostly to be found in 
the towns; many of the country clergy were very ignorant, and 
domestic chaplains often occupied a somewhat servile position. 
But when Macaulay said that “the clergy were regarded on the 


1 Parliamentary History, xx. 1344; Burke, Works, edn. 1852, v. 284; ef. Von 
Noorden, Europédische Geschichte in achtzehnten Jahrhundert (1870), 1. 55. 
2 W. E. Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years (1879), vol. 1. 
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whole as a plebeian class,” and that “ for one who made the figure 
of a gentleman ten were menial servants,” he weakened his case 
by his rhetorical extravagance. Lecky’s judgment on the dispute 
is very just. After citing some fresh evidence on the position 
of the clergy he concludes : 









Portion 

© action It is clear that Macaulay greatly understated the number of men of good 

family that entered the Church, and his picture is, perhaps, in other respects a 
about little over-coloured, but the passages I have cited are, I think, quite sufficient to 

anchise, establish its substantial accuracy.' 

‘as said 


In several respects the position of the clergy was seriously 
affected by the Revolution and its consequences. The Nonjuring 


























a schism, due to the refusal of Sancroft and other bishops and 
clergymen to swear allegiance to William III, caused a division 
re the which diminished the moral authority of the church. That 
ant of authority was further impaired by the quarrels between the High 
5 been and Low Church parties, and between the Lower and Upper 
itated Houses of Convocation. During the same period the Toleration 
. the Act, by the comparative freedom which it gave to the Noncon- 
tim - formists, allowed them to increase in numbers and strength,? 
rterly and to attain municipal and civil offices from which they had 
eats previously been excluded. Finally, the whole tendency of the 
ergy speculative movement of the time was to undermine the political 
“chill influence of the clergy by weakening their spiritual influence. 
Mr Burnet bitterly complains of the attacks of “‘ profane wits ” upon 
etl the Church : 

ntry It became a common topic of discourse to treat all mysteries in religion as the 
an’s contrivance of priests to bring the world into a blind submission to them; priest- 
: craft grew to be another word in fashion, and the enemies of religion vented all 

: 18 their impieties under the cover of these words.® 
a Jeremy Collier, in his Short View of the Profaneness and Im- 
ant morality of the English Stage (1698), defended the clergy against 
rere the dramatists, by claiming that ministers of religion in general 
son ought to be immune from attack.‘ He did much to purify the 
in stage, but did not strengthen the position of the Church. The 
or. bitter struggle between the Church and the Nonconformists in 
in Queen Anne’s reign, which ended in the passing of the Occa- 
nd sional Conformity Act and the Schism Act, secured the politi- 





cal privileges of the Church at the expense of its national 
character. 












1 W. E. H. Lecky, History of England, edn. 1878, 1. 78. 
® At most they did not number 5 per cent. of the population. 
® Gilbert Burnet, History of My Own Time, edn. 1833, tv. 387. 
* Macaulay, History, chapter xiv: tv. 1722 in edn. 1913-15. 
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Macaulay’s account of the country gentlemen is open to the 

same objections as his account of the clergy. It is exaggerated, 
it is undiscriminating, and accuracy is sometimes sacrificed to 
rhetorical effect. At the period of which he wrote the class ag a 
whole was much larger than it is now; the land was divided 
amongst more owners, and large properties were fewer. Grego 
King estimated that the landed gentry consisted of about 16,000 
families, and the class included rich knights and baronets, whose 
ancestors for generations had represented the county, and the 
“ little gentlemen of two hundred a year ” that a dramatist laughs 
at.1 The level of culture varied as greatly as the average amount 
of wealth. The smaller gentry were naturally less cultivated 
than those who could afford to spend liberally on the education 
of their children, and to travel. In the remoter parts of the 
country the gentry were less educated and less civilised than those 
who lived nearer to the capital. In the picture which Macaulay 
draws of the class as a whole these shades of difference are 
suppressed; he generalises too much from the lower half of the 
class and makes no adequate allowance for the large number of 
educated and intelligent men it contained. “ From this descrip- 
tion,” he says, at the close of a paragraph, “ it might be supposed 
that the English esquire of the seventeenth century did not 
materially differ from a rustic miller or alekeeper of our time,” 
and the fact that it produces this impression shows that the 
description is a caricature. Anyone familiar with the domestic 
correspondence of the period will form a more favourable impression 
of the manners and intelligence of the country gentry. Collec- 
tions of correspondence such as that contained in the Memoirs 
of the Verney family,? or those calendared in the volumes of the 
Historical MSS. Commission,’ prove that there were many 
families with habits and ideals as high as those of the correspond- 
ing class in Macaulay’s own time. 

Macaulay also omits to state clearly the nature and the import- 
ance of the public services which the country gentry discharged. 
He speaks of them as magistrates dispensing to those who dwelt 
near them “a rude patriarchal justice,” but says nothing of the 
functions of the magistrates in quarter-sessions. Yet the whole 
system of local administration depended upon the efficiency with 


1 ©, Davenant, Works, 1. 184. 

2 See History, xv. 326.—Zd. 

* Notably the Harley MSS. [Duke of Portland’s MSS., vols. ut (being 
Appendix ii to Fourteenth Report, 1894), 1v (App. iv, Fifteenth Report, 1897), 


v (1899), vr (1901)] and the Le Fleming MSS. (App. vii, Twelfth Report, 
1890). 
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which they discharged their multifarious functions,! and generally 

ing they did so with considerable energy and a fair amount 
of success. Since Macaulay wrote, the publication of various 
calendars of the quarter-sessions records, and the researches of 
local historians, have elucidated this side of English history, and 
provided evidence which was not accessible in Macaulay’s day for 
rightly estimating the share of the country gentry in the develop- 
ment of the state. 

The great defect of the gentry was their indifferent education. 
Burnet severely described them as “ for the most part the worst 
instructed and the least knowing of any of their rank I ever went 
amongst,” and compared them unfavourably with the Scots of 
the same class.2 The schools of the time were bad, and sport was 
more attractive to young men brought up in the country. But 
Macaulay exaggerates when he says : 

Few knights of the shire had libraries so good as may now perpetually be found 
in a servants’ hall, or in the back parlour of a small shopkeeper. An esquire 
passed among his neighbours for a great scholar if Hudibras and Baker's Chronicle, 
Tarlton’s Jests and the Seven Champions of Christendom, lay in his hall window 
among the fishing-rods and fowling-pieces. 

The seventeenth-century libraries which occasionally come into 
the market, bills for books, references in letters and other indica- 
tions show that there was more reading done in the country houses 
than Macaulay admitted, and the state of the English book trade 
refutes the view that neither the country gentry nor the country 


clergy bought books. 

Macaulay says that the power of the country gentlemen and 
the clergy in the rural districts was in some measure counter- 
balanced by the power of the yeomanry. They were not less than 
160,000 in number, but the class of small landowners was already 
beginning to diminish, and was destined to a rapid decrease in 
the next century. The really important change in the social 

1 “The repairing of bridges, the maintenance of the king’s gaols, the building 
and management of the newer Houses of Correction, the fixing of wages, prices 
and rates of land carriage, the licensing of various kinds of traders, the suppression 
of disorderly houses, the sanctioning of special levies for various parish needs, the 
confirmation or disallowance of the orders of individual Justices or pairs of 
Justices on every conceivable subject, were among the multifarious civil functions 
of Quarter Sessions’’: S. and B. Webb, The Parish and the County (1906), pp. 
296-7. This admirable work deals with the period after the Revolution, but 
conditions were much the same during the second half of the seventeenth century 
as during the first part of the eighteenth. 


* Own Time, u. 208. 
* C. Davenant, Worke, edn. 1771, 1.184. Cf. A. H. Johnson, The Disappearance 


of the Small Landowner (1909), pp. 82, 136. The latter notes “a very general 
consensus of opinion among contemporaries that the closing years of the seven- 
teenth century and the first fifty years of the eighteenth century were fatal to the 
small owner.” 
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balance was the rise of the mercantile class and moneyed interest, 
who became the backbone of the Whig party. It had been rapidly 
growing in wealth between the Restoration and the Revolution, 
Sir Josiah Child, who was a good authority, said that in 1688 there 
were more men on ’Change worth ten thousand pounds than there 
were in 1650 worth a thousand. The war with France, the great 
loans, the creation of the National Debt, and the foundation of the 
Bank of England gave those who possessed money many oppor- 
tunities for investing their capital safely and accumulating more, 
Wealthy merchants and newly enriched speculators began to 
contend with the squirearchy for the representation of the 
boroughs, and to carry the day by the expenditure of money, 
The landed interest strove to protect itself by a law enacting that 
all members of Parliament must possess property in land of a 
certain value. As Macaulay points out, the first bill for this 
purpose was vetoed by William in 1696, the second rejected by the 
House of Lords in 1697. By the middle of Anne’s reign the 
moneyed interest seemed to have permanently established its 
political position. ‘‘ Power,” wrote Swift in 1710, “which 
according to the old maxim was used to follow land, is now gone 
over to money.” + But in February 1711 the Tories succeeded in 
passing their Property Qualification Bill, which required county 
members to possess £600 a year in land and borough members 
£300 a year, and this law remained in force till 1838.? 

Macaulay related only the first stage of the struggle; if he had 
completed his History he would probably have dwelt on the social 
as well as political results of the rise of the commercial class. A 
Swiss who visited England in 1694 remarked on the difference 
between English and foreign merchants. 


They seem to me to differ from other merchants in many things: they are 
neither in so much haste as the French to grow rich, nor so niggardly as the Dutch 
to save; their houses are richly furnished and their tables well served; none can 
outdo a merchant in good eating, if he makes it his business, and ‘tis no doubt this 
sumptuous way of living that obliges them to sell their goods at dear rates, for 
being accustomed to great expenses they despise small gain. There’s something 
very singular in their character, and which in my opinion distinguishes them still 
more from other merchants; no sooner do they acquire wealth but they quit 
traffic, and turn country gentlemen.® 


1 Examiner, 2 Nov. 1710. On the rise of the moneyed interests, see Lecky, op. 
cit., I. 187-202. _ 
2 F. W. Wyon, History of Great Britain during the Reign of Queen Anne (1876), 
11. 283; Huaminer, 29 March and 7 June, 1711; E. and A. E. Porritt, Unreformed 
House of Commons (1903), 1. 166-81. 
* B. L. Muralt, Letters, trans. 1726, p.9. Cf. Burnet, Own Time, u. 652: “The 


men of trade and business are generally speaking the best body in the nation, 
generous, sober and charitable.” 
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In this way the ranks of the landed gentry were continually 
recruited from the cities as they long had been from the law courts : 
there was no permanent barrier between one section of the com- 
munity and another, and this blending of interests made the 
governing classes more representative of the nation, strengthened 
the basis of the state, and assured the gains of the Revolution. 
In his review of Sir James Mackintosh’s History of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688,1 Macaulay discusses what the permanent gains of 
the Revolution were. He mentions five—the Toleration Act, the 
final establishment of the Presbyterian Kirk in Scotland, the 
alteration in the mode of granting supplies, the purification of the 
administration of justice in political cases, and the full establish- 
ment of the liberty of unlicensed printing. He dwells at length on 
the last, which he regarded as the most important. During the 
greater part of the reign of Charles II the press had been fettered 
by the rigorous censorship established in 1662. From 1679 to 
1682 it regained its freedom, but only to fall under the severe 
control of the law courts when Charles II triumphed over the 
Whigs.? James II’s Parliament revived the system of censorship ; * 
and the Licensing Act of James IT continued in force till 1693, and, 
when it expired, was renewed for a couple of years. But the new 
licensers employed fell into discredit, and in 1695, when the Act 
expired, the House of Commons refused to renew it. Macaulay 
somewhat over-emphasises the emancipation of the press. 
Meanwhile events which no preceding historian has condescended to mention, 
but which were of far greater importance than the achievements of William’s 


army or of Russell’s fleet, were taking place in London. A great experiment was 
making. A great revolution was in progress. Newspapers had made their 


appearance.* 


It is certainly true that other historians of the reign, whether 
contemporaries or not, did not appreciate the importance of the 
event in question. But the emancipation was brief and imperfect. 
The Stamp Act in the reign of Queen Anne, the paper taxes in the 
reign of George III, and the legal doctrines adopted in the law 
courts for more than a century, made freedom from the need of a 
licence a somewhat illusory gain for journalists. 

There are other aspects of the intellectual development of 
England after the Revolution Macaulay leaves in obscurity. The 
theories, the beliefs, and the arguments which influenced the minds 

1 Edinburgh Review, July 1835: in Hesays, ed. F. C. Montague (1903), 1. 103. 

* Macaulay, History, chapter ii: 1. 237, 260. 
oe Ibid., chapter iii: 1. 380. See also chapters v, vi, vii: 1. 574, 762, 854, 
* Ibid., chapter xxi: v. 2540-8. 
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of men deserve just as much attention as the machinery by which 
they were circulated. To the history of political thought, “ the 
noble science of politics’ as Macaulay calls it in one of his articles 
he pays curiously little attention. In chapter i he gives an 
account of the doctrine of divine right, as it was formulated by 
Filmer, and in chapter iii refers to the political theories of Harring. 
ton, treating both with equal contempt. Aversion from any 
abstract theory of politics probably accounts for his neglect of 
Locke. He tells us a certain number of trivial facts about him: 
that he was ejected from his studentship at Christ Church, 
dedicated one of his books to Lord Pembroke, and perhaps drew 
up @ paper against the Licensing Act. But though he remarks 
incidentally that Locke’s famous treatise excluded Roman 
Catholics from toleration, the only one of his writings deemed 
worthy of more than a line is a little pamphlet on the currency; 
“ It speedily became the text-book of all the enlightened politicians 
in the kingdom.” Why not state that his greater works also 
became text-books for the politicians of the time? ‘“ Locke,” 
says the historian of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
“expounded the principles of the Revolution of 1688, and his 
writings became the political Bible of the following century.” 
The T'wo Treatises on Government Locke published in August 1689 
were written, as Locke himself declares, “‘ to establish the throne of 
our great restorer King William,” and “‘ to justify to the world the 
people of England.” He undertook in them the task Milton had 
undertaken forty years earlier in his Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
trates, and his Defensio pro Populo Anglicano, and achieved his 
purpose with more success than Milton did. Locke’s other 
writings exerted so great an influence on the development of 
English ideas on religion, politics and philosophy that no history 
of the nation should have omitted them. To analyse at length 
the drivellings of Dodwell and the charges of the pamphleeters 
against Sherlock is an inadequate compensation for so great an 
omission. 

Macaulay’s treatment of Dryden, and of the literature of 
William’s reign in general, is open to similar objections. He 
mentions Dryden often but makes no attempt to bring out the 
significance of his writings in the development of English life. 
The period which follows the Revolution of 1688 has a character 
of its own. In foreign relations it is marked by the triumph of a 
national over a dynastic policy, in domestic affairs by the triumph 
of self-government. The nation through its representatives takes 
the management of its affairs into its own hands. It is the fashion 
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to regard the Revolution too much as if it were the triumph of 
aristocracy. Contemporaries saw more truly which way things 
were going. At the beginning of William’s reign Tories like 
Evelyn complained that there was a republican spirit abroad; at 
the end the Whig Burnet lamented that we “‘ were become already 
more than half a commonwealth,” and were “ falling insensibly 
into a democracy.” 1 This tendency appears in other writings of 
the times too. There is no revolution in English literature, but 
there is a definite development in a new direction. Our literature 
becomes by degrees more independent of foreign influences, and 
characteristically national in the ideas it expresses and in the 
manner of expressing them. And as the statesmen henceforth seek 
habitually to secure the support of the people (or of that part of it 
possessing political rights), so the men of letters seem henceforth 
to appeal to a larger constituency than their predecessors had 
done. They seek a wider audience than the Court and the uni- 
yersities. ‘This had for some time been apparent in the case of 
writers on politics: it now becomes evident in the case of writers 
on philosophy and religion,? and even in the case of poets and 
critics. Dryden is a case in point. In his translations, his 
adaptations, and his critical writings he began to appeal to a larger 
public, and to seek to popularise literature. 

In one of his prefaces Dryden says: ‘‘ Every age has a kind of 
universal genius, which inclines those that live in it to some parti- 
cular studies.”” Part of the purpose of a History of England 
should be to bring out the unity of spirit which pervades the ~ 
different manifestations of the national life. Macaulay’s plan 
comprehended this. He purposed to combine a picture of all 
sides of the nation’s life with a narrative of the events which 
happened between the death of Charles II and the accession of the 
house of Hanover. He failed not only because of the inherent 
difficulties of the task, but also because he had to leave untold the 
story of half the thirty years he hoped to cover. The prologue 
contained in chapter iii was never completed by the epilogue 
which should have followed the close of the drama. 

C. H. Firtu. 


1 John Evelyn, Diary, edn. 1906, ur. 75, 79; J. E. S. Clarke and H. C. Fox- 
croft, Life of Burnet (1907), p. 385. 

* Mark Pattison’s essay on The Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 
from 1688 to 1750, brings this out very clearly : Hssays (ed. H. Nettleship, 1889) 
1, 42. 





THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH 
(Continued.*) 


THE constitutionalism of Francis Joseph may be compared toa 
palimpsest, in which the older writing constantly shone through, 
It is fair to conclude that he regarded Parliaments, Diets, Ministers, 
as mere machinery and instruments of monarchical government; 
and the test is always how far they are his instruments, He 
tolerates and uses and discards many kinds of tools during his 
long reign : but there is one invariable key to his attitude. What 
instantly rouses him is any attempt at interference with foreign 
policy or with army policy—his two most jealously guarded 
prerogatives. I have spoken of the platitudinarian and colour- 
less nature of his public utterances: but the army was always 
an exception. Here was his sensitive nerve. The Chlopy Army 
Order of 1903, in which he hurled a defiant ‘‘ never” at those 
who threatened the unity of the army, was perhaps the most 
famous occasion: but it may also be worth while to mention 
the parliamentary reception at which he pointedly addressed the 
late Mr. Stransky—in reference to the recent agitation for the 

use of Czech in the regiments—‘‘ In the army question I’ll stand 
* no jokes (kenne ich keinen Spass), and, I tell you frankly, I shan’t 
amnesty any of the condemned.” It is too often forgotten that 
Francis Joseph, as the result of his early training, was a soldier 
by instinct, but that he was the first Habsburg Emperor for 
centuries of whom this was true, and none of them was more 
civilian in outlook than his autocratic grandfather Francis. This 
“ Hands off” attitude applied equally to questions of foreign 
affairs. Throughout the reign the appointment or dismissal of 
a Foreign Minister remained entirely in his hands, and though 
the two parliaments could not be prevented from discussing 
foreign affairs and sometimes burst through the narrow official 
venthole of the Delegations, any attempt to assert themselves 
in this direction was keenly resented, and its leaders became 
marked men. 

In this connection it is important to note his attitude towards 
his ministers and advisers : this was always essentially autocratic, 
even under veiled forms, and the results were disastrous. When 
1 For the first part of this paper see the July number, p. 111. 
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he came to the throne, he was surrounded by a group of men of 
talent, energy, and experience, such as no other autocratic ruler 
of modern times has had at his disposal,—Schwarzenberg, Bach, 
Bruck, Schmerling, Thun, Kiibeck. To Schwarzenberg he cer- 
tainly looked up : but he was only twenty-two when the minister 
died, so that we cannot judge how the relations of the two men 
would have developed, or whether he would have treated him 
in the same cavalier way as Schwarzenberg’s own brother-in-law 
Windischgritz. In the sixties he still had some ministers of the 
very first ability, such as Schmerling in Austria and of course 
De&k, Andrassy and Eétvés in Hungary, not to mention minor 
lights. But as time passed, he was surrounded by men of lesser 
calibre. His favourite Taaffe, who “ helped along ” rather than 
governed Austria from 1879 to 1893, was anything but a great 
man: he was simply a skilful and cynical wirepuller who saved 
his master an infinity of trouble at the moment by accumulating 
its arrears for the future. In Hungary more may be said for 
Koloman Tisza, even though his intolerant racial policy paved 
the way for his country’s downfall: but then Hungary was 
always another world, for which Francis Joseph admittedly had 
other measures and standards. In our own century Koerber 
and Aehrenthal were the only two men in Austria of outstanding 
merit, and even they only by comparison with their contem- 
poraries. An exception might be made for Lueger, the famous 
Mayor of Vienna: but this is an exception which proves the 
rule, for Lueger’s election was four times quashed by the Emperor, 
and it was only the amazing persistence of his popularity and 
ascendancy over the “‘ small man ”’ of the capital that eventually 
brought him into power and overcame the hostility of the court. 
Another exception might perhaps be made for Francis Ferdinand, 
and if there was one man in his whole dominions whom Francis 
Joseph would not have voluntarily selected as his heir, it was his 
intense, forbidding, yet fascinating nephew, who beside other 
less lovable qualities possessed a certain prophetic vision, and 
the fiery energy of the reformer who felt instinctively that his 
chance would not come and wore himself out in waiting, while 
conscious that the fate of his House and Empire were at stake. 
In a word, Francis Joseph disliked the proximity of big men 
and was jealous of ministers, still more of generals, who showed 
undue initiative or energy. His ingratitude was proverbial, 
though it might plausibly be argued that he only applied to 
others the tests, and demanded from others the standards and 
response, which he himself was always ready to pay at the altar 
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of the Arch-House. It is probably unnecessary to lay stress op 
the notorious circumstances of the appointment and dismisga] 
of the unhappy General Benedek in 1866, or of his dismissal of 
Admiral Tegethoff, the victor of Lissa: the former shows the 
Archduke Albrecht in a specially odious light, but reflects hardly 
less upon the monarch himself. Less known is his treatment of 
Prince Windischgritz, the man to whom he owed his throne, 
within the first six months of his reign, or again of Baron Bruck, 
the form of whose dismissal drove him directly to suicide. His 
dismissal of Beust from the post of Foreign Minister in 1871, 
though not unmerited, was scarcely less callous. What is so amaz- 
ing is that time after time he dropped a minister like a hot potato 
and then let him pass completely out of his life, never even 
addressing to him again one word upon politics. This is true of 
the great Andrdssy, whose eight years of office culminated in 
the Bosnian occupation and the German alliance and whom he 
never again consulted : it is true of Taaffe, who after fifteen years 
as the indispensable adviser was simply forgotten, and when at 
last received in audience was dismissed without even a word of 
reference to politics and never recovered from the affront. 

He himself, meanwhile, acquired immense experience and 
technique, but very few ideas. In the bitter phrase of General 
Krausz, he could only endure “lackeys’”’ in his counsels, not 
outspoken strong natures. He once said, “My misfortune is 
that I could not find any men”: but Krausz is absolutely right 
in adding the comment that “‘ the blame for this failure lay in 
the character of the monarch.” In later life he leant more and 
more upon mere bureaucrats, and since the beginning of the 
century, since the supply of feudal grands seigneurs as candidates 
for office seemed to be giving out, he favoured the method of 
appointing high officials as Premiers and using them up one 
after the other in the contortions of successive cabinet and 
parliamentary crises. 

If we turn to consider the motives which prompted him to 
make this or that fundamental change, it is obvious that in the 
absence of direct written evidence we are entering the realm of 
speculation. None the less the broad lines of policy are fairly 
incontestable; especially where they are interlaced with the 
question of nationalities, perhaps the most fundamental which 
confronted Francis Joseph. 

After the defeat of Austria by Prussia in 1866, the Emperor 
saw that his power both in Germany and Italy was gone; that 
the Magyars could not be relied upon unless he abandoned 
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centralism and restored their ancient constitutional rights; that 
Bismarck was already organising a rebellious Magyar Legion 
and plotting with the Czechs and Jugoslavs; and that even the 
Germans of Austria might easily be alienated from the dynasty 
and the alienation of the Magyars completed, if the Crown were 
to attempt a bargain with the Slavs. Moreover, he was as yet 
by no means inclined to accept his expulsion from Germany as 
definitive, and looked to a later round in the great game to bring 
him his revanche. This determined his selection of Beust—the 
Saxon Premier and a foremost opponent of Bismarck in north 
Germany—as his first Foreign Minister after the war of 1866. 
That he should have entrusted the delicate negotiations with 
Hungary to the hands of a foreigner who was quite alien to the 
ways of the Habsburg state and to its endless imponderabilia, 
and was dominated by motives of foreign policy and hostility 
to Prussia, is surely a proof of Francis Joseph’s amateur methods 
of government, from which nothing can ever completely exonerate 
him. 

It is well known that within a fortnight of Kéniggritz Deak, 
the great Hungarian statesman, had an audience with Francis 
Joseph in which he declared that ‘“‘ Hungary asks nothing more 
after Kéniggriitz than before it.” We are not here concerned 
with Dedk’s side of the matter: it is of course a crowning proof 
of his statesmanship and restraint, and was splendidly vindi- 
cated. But its effect on Francis Joseph was to win him finally 
to the thrall of the great Magyar: the Empress was already won 
and working heart and soul for Hungary. And if this suggests 
that there was more sentiment and even naivety in Francis 
Joseph’s composition than is generally allowed by historians, 
still more does it prove his lack of any farsighted political view. 
For the incident indicates that he had failed to realise what 
Dek obviously realised to the full—that Kéniggritz had auto- 
matically changed Hungary’s maximum into her minimum, with- 
out Deak having lifted a finger, the prospect of attainment being 
now so infinitely greater than before. This fundamental point 
deserves to be stressed : and as a further illustration it is worth 
adding the anecdote of Dedk’s later meeting with Prince Napoleon, 
who asked him to explain the famous phrase. Dedk replied, 
“ Because it was not a question of asking all we could get, but 
of not asking more than we were sure of being able to keep.” 
There is real statesmanship. Dedk knew his Francis Joseph, 
and the latter’s readiness to tamper with any and every consti- 
tution, and to treat even the most solemn of them,—for all that 
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it might rest upon the Pragmatic Sanction and the Golden Byj 
and on six or seven centuries of evolution,—as a mere tem 
concession, to be withdrawn later, if felt to be too irksome. Thy 
Hohenwart incident of 1871 showed him to be right, but his 
moderation in 1867 made it possible for Andrdssy to save the 
situation four years later. 

There is something ‘‘amateurish’’ about the Ausgleich and ity 
manner of negotiation, for which the responsibility must fall 
upon Francis Joseph. Dedk naturally had his mind concep. 
trated on Hungarian legal rights, and the paramount consider. 
tion for him was to get those rights inserted into the document 
in the clearest possible form. It is but fair to add that he insisted 
on the inclusion of a clause committing the Crown to introducing 
and upholding constitutional government in Austria also—o 
course mainly in the interest of her Hungarian partner. But 
this only serves to emphasise my contention, that the actual 
bargain, though constitutional enough from the standpoint of 
Budapest alone, was no less emphatically a violation of consti- 
tutionalism, from the angle of the Monarchy as a whole. Francis 
Joseph was too opportunist or too shortsighted to realise that he 
was neglecting the rights of one half for the sake of the other. 

A no less vital point which he seemingly failed to realise (or 
did he take the risk, in the calculation that he could still resort 
to the weapon of octroi in case of need?) was the omission of 
any constitutional machinery for revision of the Ausgleich settle- 
ment. He obviously overlooked the fact that it was then 
Magyar interest to insert as little of this as possible, in order to 
lessen the danger of subsequent concessions on their part and to 
reduce the inevitable “ joint affairs” to a minimum, but that 
for the smooth working of the Monarchy as a whole their inclusion 
was a vital issue. 

For the first decade things worked fairly well, but with every 
subsequent decade the absence of any central organ and of any 
legal means of creating it, and the consequent impossibility of 
real reform, produced increasing deadlock and in the end hope- 
lessness and demoralisation. But this suited Francis Joseph, 
who meantime held the balance, and with the aid of his bureaucrat- 
ministers controlled many matters which would otherwise have 
been claimed for settlement by the two parliaments or some new 
central body. 

The legal intricacies of the Ausgleich lie quite outside my 
present purpose, which is merely to stress Francis Joseph’s 
special responsibility and the superficial, day-to-day methods 
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applied by him. There was, however, a political aspect also, 
which was doubtless the real determining factor, even if he never 
formulated it, as I am now attempting to do. From the stand- 
point of the Crown the Ausgleich was a search for the centre of 
political gravity. Francis Joseph could not bring himself to 
accept the advice of Bismarck and make of Budapest the capital 
of the whole Empire, and so he ended by accepting two centres. 
This rested on a prejudice and a calculation. He was prejudiced 
in favour of the two dominant races,—the Germans in Austria 
and the Magyars in Hungary,—the former because he felt him- 
self to be a German and never altogether gave up the hope of 
a German hegemony, the Magyars because he was realist enough 
to see by 1866 that he could no longer govern over their heads 
without very material concessions. But beyond this lay the 
calculation that both could retain their hegemony indefinitely, 
and here he was utterly wrong. He saw just far enough to 
realise that there were already in 1867 two other races whom it 
would be necessary to “square.” Hence in Austria he conceded 
to the Poles a special position in Galicia and the right to exploit 
the Ruthenes—a concession made all the more readily because 
he saw that political power in Galicia was still in the hands of 
the Szlachta, or great feudal magnates. Meanwhile in Hungary 
he conceded to Croatia a special position under the Hungaro- 
Croatian Compromise, or Nagoda, of 1868—though curiously 
enough he always detested the Croats, despite their Catholicism 
and their immense military services in the frontier regiments 
(indeed he once said of them, ‘‘ Die Kroaten, das sind Fetzen,” 
which may be translated ‘“‘ rags to clean up the mess ”’). 

From the racial and national standpoint, then, the Ausgleich 
rested on the hegemony of two and the special position of two 
others at the expense of the other six. But the whole history 
of those eventful forty-seven years of Dualism is simply a history 
of the breakdown of this underlying calculation. Parity failed, 
on the one hand because of what Dr. Renner has very well called 
“the parliamentary absolutism of the Magyar nation,” and on 
the other because the Germans could not uphold their monopoly 
in Austria, both for good and for bad reasons, connected with 
the growth of industrialism, socialism, and various social prob- 
lems which were far more urgent than in Hungary. This is 
another way of saying that the precedence which they enjoyed 
over the Czechs and other races, though open to many criticisms, 
was essentially mild and enlightened compared with the 
absolute monopoly, political, social, and intellectual alike, 
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maintained by the Magyars over all the other races of Hungary 
proper. 

By 1897, then, Hungary had to deal no longer with a German 
and normal constitutional Austria, but with an Austria torn by 
racial and political factions and governed by the Crown and the 
bureaucracy through mock-parliamentary forms: and after the 
turn of the century signs began to multiply that even Hungary 
could not maintain itself for ever as a purely national state, and 
that its real polyglot character would somehow find political 
expression. In all this period of conflict Francis Joseph, after 
the great leap of 1868 and one shy at the fence in 1871, held 
stubbornly on the Dualist course : and this logically involved the 
maintenance of the double hegemony of German and Magyar. 
In Austria, however, the attitude of the dominant German Liberal 
party in 1879, in challenging his absolute control of the army and 
of his foreign policy during the Eastern crisis,—following on its 
attitude to the Concordat and the Catholic Church,—alienated 
him, and forced him to seek “ a-national’’ combinations, such 
as the Iron Ring. In the nineties confusion grew worse con- 
founded, and the rise of the Pan-Germans on the one hand and 
of the Social Democrats on the other was unsympathetic to him, 
while he always tried to keep the Jews at arms’ length and knew 
the Christian Socialists to be Francis Ferdinand’s men rather 
than his own. Thus from 1900 onwards he saw himself faced by 
political and parliamentary disintegration: he was able to use 
the Poles up to a point, but dared not lean upon them too far, 
while the Czechs he always distrusted for their democratic ten- 
dencies. It was therefore necessary to invent a modified form 
of ‘“‘ Fortwursteln ’”’ (Taaffe’s famous recipe, of “ jogging along 
and muddling through somehow ’’),—this time on a bureaucratic 
rather than a purely political basis,—tempered by the memorable 
experiment of universal suffrage. The Austrian machine of state 
moved with increasing difficulty, very largely owing to the Crown’s 
refusal to accept the racial facts of the situation, or, as he himself 
would probably have put it, his refusal to fly to evils that he 
knew not of. 

Small wonder, then, that with this kaleidoscopic situation in 
Austria, he should have turned with a certain relief to Hungary, 
where from 1867 right on till 1905 there was a clear political 
situation, leaders who controlled it and often had their own 
means of mobilising or demobilising the Opposition also, and a 
very definite price to be paid on each occasion of crisis. There 
is no doubt that the Magyars impressed him by their political 
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talents, their united front, and their strong national conscious- 
ness, that from 1867 onwards he made up his mind to an alliance 
with them as the basis of both internal and external policy, and 
that he often submitted to something very like blackmail on 
their part and so to piecemeal concession. But the growing 
Magyar assault upon the Joint Army from 1903 onwards roused 
his resistance, to the extent of risking an unconstitutional regime 
under Baron Féjervéry and an open breach with the landed 
oligarchy. His calculation, this time correct, was that the ex- 
tremists would climb down and accept almost anything rather 
than risk universal suffrage, with its enfranchisement of the 
non-Magyar races and of the working classes. His attitude 
when they did actually climb down proves his purely oppor- 
tunist, not to say cynical, outlook towards the question of 
nationalities. They were a mere instrument, convenient for 
@ passing moment of crisis, but then at once thrown to the 
wolves. 

It would be easy to illustrate this further by his attitude to 
the suppression of the Slovak Academy and schools in 1875, by 
his refusal to receive the Memorandum of the Roumanian leaders 
in 1892, in the teeth of their constitutional right of access to the 
throne, and by his tolerance of the disgraceful monster trial 
organised against them for appealing to their sovereign; or 
again by his later refusal to receive the Dalmatian and Istrian 
deputies in audience in 1903, an incident which played its part 
in alienating the Jugoslavs from the Crown. He had been utterly 
indifferent in 1849, when, to use Pulszky’s witty phrase, the 
nationalities received as a reward what the Magyars received as 
a punishment. He threw the new Transylvanian constitution 
to the winds in 1863 and left the Roumanians and Saxons to the 
tender mercies of the Budapest centralists and nationalists. He 
twice broke his solemn pledge given to the Czechs, to be crowned 
King of Bohemia. He tolerated the scandalous methods by 
which the Compromise of 1868 was imposed upon Croatia and 
by which the Croat Opposition was silenced in 1883, and even 
the far greater scandals by which the Magyars tried to reduce 
Croatia to obedience between 1907 and 1914. His indifference 
towards the non-Magyars of Hungary was profound towards the 
end, and the methods of espionage and forgery on which Aehren- 
thal based his Balkan policy, with such fatal results, seem to 
have left him quite unmoved. This indifference was in marked 
contrast to the frantic chafing and very genuine indignation of 
Francis Ferdinand, who realised how intolerable the situation 

Q 2 
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had become, and how easily its further postponement might lead 
to the ruin of the whole Monarchy. 

It is impossible, within present limits, to deal with Francis 
Joseph’s foreign policy, though without it the canvas is only half 
filled, since never were home and foreign policy so interlaced as 
in the case of the Habsburg Monarchy. Here too his love of 
half-measures is only too evident. His hesitation at home 
between the rival programmes of centralism and federalism is 
intimately bound up with the choice between a ‘‘ Great German ” 
and a “ Little German” programme. Schmerling’s attempt at 
the simultaneous assertion of German hegemony throughout the 
Habsburg dominions (including Hungary), and of the hegemony 
of Austria and Habsburg in Germany over Prussia and Hohen- 
zollern, ends in failure, and in the decisive year of 1866 Francis 
Joseph loses Germany and Italy simultaneously and is forced 
into that new orientation of which the Ausgleich with Hungary 
is the chief expression. 

The recovery which followed 1866,—only one of a series of 
recoveries in successive centuries, and not the least remarkable 
of them,—led to a widespread belief that politically Austria had 
a charmed life and had become a European necessity. If, now 
that the motive of common defence against the acute Turkish 
danger had ceased to operate, she could have found a new raison 
d’étre, a common basis of equality for her many races, she might 
have solved one of the most difficult and burning of all modern 
problems and become a benefactor to mankind. That she failed 
to achieve the ideal of “‘ a monarchical Switzerland,’ despite the 
fact there were many thoughtful and enlightened men within 
her borders who desired such a solution, was, it may confidently 
be affirmed, in no small measure due to the narrow and uncon- 
structive mentality of the emperor, to whom the question of 
nationalities was either a nuisance, a means of bargaining, or 4 
sealed book. 

The fundamental problem that confronted the Habsburg 
Monarchy under Francis Joseph may be formulated as follows. 
Could the dynasty provide satisfactory institutions to counter 
the centrifugal tendencies reasserting themselves more and more 
strongly since the dangers of external invasion had vanished and 
since the new spirit of nationality had attained such dissolvent 
force? Could what was good enough for the privileged classes 
be made good enough for the peoples also, above all for the sub- 
merged nations now slowly rising once more to the surface— 
“the unhistoric nations,’ as Dr. Renner called them? Francis 
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Joseph throughout his long reign showed no real comprehen- 
sion for these issues, and it is doubtful whether he would have 
accepted them as a serious diagnosis. In the end, after a series 
of tentative experiments, these questions were answered with a 
blunt negative—not, it may still be affirmed, because a positive 
answer was impossible, but because of the superficiality, the 
rigidity, the lack of vision, of those in power. And the chief 
failure was that of Francis Joseph himself. 

It is sometimes argued, with more than mere plausibility, 
that if he had died in 1905-6 or even perhaps as late as 1910, his 
masterful nephew might still have transformed and saved the 
general situation of the Monarchy. Francis Ferdinand’s char- 
acter presented many obvious drawbacks and dangers: but he 
had great energy and drive, he knew what he wanted, to the 
point of ruthlessness; he had many sound instincts in foreign 
policy; he was surprisingly open to argument, if presented with 
due regard to form; his ardent Catholicism did not deter him 
from trusting and employing men of other faiths; he had a strong 
feeling for those nationalities whom his uncle had so long neglected, 
and was determined to do them justice. Certain secret memo- 
randa published since the war, though not to be taken as repre- 
senting his last word on the subject, reveal to us enough of his 
intentions to convince us that there would have been a sharp, 
short struggle on his accession, and that he would have attempted 
in some form or another to re-group the Monarchy on a federal 
basis. Whether he drew the correct inferences from the Hungarian 
precedent of 1905-6, and whether he could have imposed his will 
upon his many enemies, will always remain a fascinating specu- 
lation, but is incapable of proof. There can be no doubt that 
the conflict of will and of psychology between uncle and nephew 
was one of the most decisive factors in the eight eventful years 
preceding the great war, that Francis Ferdinand more than once 
showed prophetic instinct, side by side with an Achillean tendency 
to sulk in his tents, and that the uncle was often encouraged in 
fatal courses by intense personal dislike and jealousy of the 
nephew and all his works. 

The last phase of Francis Joseph was one of increasing isola- 
tion and inaccessibility. His sources of information were re- 
stricted to a narrowing circle,—such loyal but hidebound courtiers 
as Count Paar and Prince Montenuovo, or the discreet and genial 
gossip Frau Schratt. He had always been a non-conductor in 
intellectual matters, and now the currents that moved his time 
were losing their meaning to him. The old prophecy was duly 
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fulfilled; he survived three Heirs Apparent, and died in the 
middle of a disastrous war. 

The above sketch cannot claim to be more than impressionist, 
and its subject remains strangely elusive. Francis Joseph pos- 
sessed courage, a high sense of duty, tireless industry, personal 
dignity, and the courtesy and tact which ought to but do not 
always go with high birth : but he also revealed a lack of natural 
culture, of intellectual and even political ideas, an exaggerated 
distrust of all theory, of genius, of strong men, and of plain 
speech in his subordinates, a complete callousness and detach- 
ment in his use of men, such as gravely detract from his higher 
qualities. If ever it was true that an individual can influence 
the development and decline of a great state, this was true of 
Francis Joseph, though many to-day would see in that influence 
the hand of fate. According to his lights he did his duty, but 
he was incapable of constructive work. Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II were compounded of something that kept them abreast, 
or even ahead, of their time, and had a revivifying and fructifying 
influence upon the state and its institutions. Francis Joseph, 
despite a certain external adaptability to circumstances, was 
always behind his age, and would have found an earlier century 
more congenial to him. He was constantly tinkering at the 
machine, and when his hand was removed it ran down, and was 
utterly destroyed. 

R. W. Srton-Wartson. 





“WAR GUILT” IN THE PEACE TREATY 


Tuer teachers of history to-day, whether at school or university, 
are confronted with problems and dangers such as have never 
previously beset them. They are inevitably (and as I think 
rightly) forced to touch on modern and very vital problems. 
Two such examples are the League of Nations and the Treaty of 
Versailles. No one can avoid touching on the first, and the second 
is so intertwined with it that, even when the teacher does not 
directly mention it, he must form some view or other of its nature. 
Over such modern questions it is most difficult for him to exercise 
historical judgment. The influence of the press, of public opinion, 
of politicians, of propagandists is all against that ; so, too, for other 
reasons, is that of moralists, idealists, and preachers. He does not 
often have before him a purely historical treatise, and he cannot 
easily make a purely historical examination of the,facts. But 
a very little inquiry into any particular problem will show him (or 
her) that the facts have seldom been exhaustively studied by the 
persons who write or speak so freely about them. This very modern 
history has generally, also, to be learned from books which are 
not histories and from writers who are not historians. 

In no case does this dictum apply more remarkably than in 
that of Article 231 of the Versailles Treaty. This is known as the 
“War Guilt ” Clause, or more popularly in Germany as the “‘ War 
Guilt Lie.” It was generally interpreted in Germany at the time 
as charging Germany with having caused the War. For the past 
dozen years one of the greatest propagandist agitations in history 
has been demanding the excision of this clause as unjust to 
Germany. All Germany has accepted this interpretation, so also 
has the general public and many learned men in England, the 
United States, France, Italy, etc., so also have most politicians. 
When in the autumn of 1931 two learned French historians, MM. 
Renouvin and Bloch, tried to examine the matter historically and 
interpret the clause differently from the normal “‘ war guilt,” the 
propaganda began with renewed vigour. It is characteristic of 
its strength that very little was heard of MM. Renouvin and Bloch 
in this country. Then the Archbishop of York (Dr. William 
Temple), before an international audience at Geneva in February 
1932, summed up the whole matter in a sermon. He ignored, or 
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at any rate rejected, the Renouvin—Bloch interpretation, adopted 
the old German thesis of war guilt, and demanded the excision of 
the clause from the Treaty as an act of Christianity and justice, 
A renewed dispute followed, but this time the German thesis did 
not remain unchallenged. It was seen that other views were 
tenable. Finally, in the Berliner Monatshefte (June 1932), import- 
ant admissions were made by Herr von Wegerer, the redoubtable 
‘“‘ war guilt’ propagandist. Even he now admits (p. 591), “ one 
thing at least can be stated without contradiction, namely, that 
men of learning have not yet reached agreement with regard to 
the meaning of the most important article of the Treaty.” Yet 
for a dozen years he had been writing and persuading persons in 
all parts of the world that there was no doubt as to its meaning. 
Here, then, history is coming into her own, at long last. 

Let us first find out what the different interpretations are. 
There is, (1), the German thesis, accepted by Archbishop Temple, 
viz. that Article 231 means that Germany and her allies are com- 
pelled to pay reparations because they originated and caused the 
war. There is next, (2), the Renouvin—Bloch thesis, that Article 
231 means simply that Germany must technically plead guilty, in 
order that reparations may be exacted from her. It does not 
mean that Germany is morally guilty of the war, only that she is 
legally liable for certain expenses connected with it (not ‘‘ the whole 
cost of the war,” by the way). MM. Renouvin and Bloch say 
that Germany is not charged with moral war guilt in Article 231 or 
elsewhere in the Treaty, and explain away the meaning of the 
Allied Covering Letter and Reply of 16 June, 1919. My thesis (3) 
differs from both (1) the Temple—Wegerer, and (2) the Renouvin- 
Bloch. Itis that MM. Renouvin and Bloch are correct as to Article 
231, and that Germany is not there charged with war guilt. But 
I say that she is so charged in Articles 227-30. This position is 
not only a moderate, but is, I believe, the only historical, one. 

Enormous moral and political and economic issues make the 
Germans desire the acceptance of thesis (1). Thus Herr von 
Wegerer, Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 1 July 1932: “ Is it merely 
a question of learned discussion between scholars? No, much 
more!” And he asserts that the Allies exacted reparations from 
Germany on the ground that she caused the war. If they no 
longer believe she caused the war, he says, the Allies ought to 
repay all the Reparations (i.e., many hundred millions of pounds) 
or they will deserve to be called ‘“ swindlers.” That is why 
Germany is so excited about the matter, and no wonder. All this 
is propaganda. Let us reject it and turn to history. Don’t let 
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us trouble about whether Germany is guilty or innocent of the 

war. Until all French and British and probably other docu- 

ments are published it is impossible to decide such a matter; and 

anyway it is one on which I wish to express no opinion. But a 

careful historical study ought to show what the meaning of Article 

931 was; and the study should be made independently of all 
litical or economic considerations. 

Now the first point is that the Germans accepted a basis of 
peace in the pre-armistice negotiations. That basis was the 
principles proclaimed by President Wilson in his speeches from 
8 January to October 1918. In one of these (11 February 1918) 
Wilson declared that there should be “no contributions, no 
punitive damages,” and interpreted this to mean there should be 
no indemnity. I will quote in parallel passages what Germany 
agreed to before the Armistice, and Article 231. 


Germany agreed to pay Article 231 
Compensation . . . for all damage The Allied and Associated Govern- 
done to the civilian population of the ments affirm and Germany accepts the 
Allies and their property by the aggres- responsibility of Germany and her 
sion of Germany by land, by sea, and Allies for causing all the loss and 
from the air. damage to which the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments have been sub- 
jected as a consequence of the war 
imposed upon them by the aggression of 

Germany and her Allies. 


> 


Now the crucial word “ aggression ”’ of Germany (which I 
have put in italics) occurs in both versions, though it can be argued 
that ‘war imposed’ makes the expression stronger. On the 
other hand, the pre-armistice agreement makes Germany 
alone “ aggressive”: Article 231 makes her “ aggressive” along 
with her Allies. But she had no right to complain of the word 
“aggression ”’ being applied to her, for she subscribed to it 
herself in the pre-armistice agreement as the basis of peace. 
There is nothing to prove that “ the war imposed by the aggression,” 
etc., involves more than an acknowledgment of a mere legal liability 
to pay compensation for the consequent loss and damage. 

Why then the German thesis (1)? Well, there are several 


1 Aggression must, I think, mean the same thing in the pre-armistice agree- 
ment and in Article 231. But the meaning has momentous consequences, It 
may mean either (i) damage from guns and war generally, or (ii) unprovoked 
attack. If (ii) is meant it might be held to justify the charge of war guilt, But, 
in such case,—and the qualification is important,—-Germany would have no right 
to object. The German “ war guilt ” thesis is that she was compelled to accept 
the charge. As she signed the pre-armistice agreement as a free agent, this 
could not apply to “ aggression.” 












explanations. In the first place the enormous economic ang 
political importance of the German interpretation of Article 23) 
was bound to influence them. Secondly, the Germans, by a 
gross breach of international courtesy and usage, were not allowed 
anything but written intercourse with the Allies at Paris durj 
1919 until after the Peace was signed. They had therefore no 
opportunity of ascertaining by verbal inquiry how the different 
clauses were drawn up or what they meant; and written communj- 
cation was restricted and formal. They at once assumed that 
Article 231 meant the moral, as well as legal, war guilt of Germany, 
But the Allies never admitted this in their written correspondence. 
Even Herr von Wegerer only so interprets a letter of M. Clemenceau 
to the German Delegation of 20 May 1919. I do not think that 
letter bears his interpretation; but if it did, it would not matter, 
He himself admits that the letter of 20 May is in conflict with the 
Allied Reply of 16 June. Now this reply was officially described 
as “the last word”’ to Germany. It is a universal principle of 
interpretation of documents that, if there is a conflict in the 
meaning, the sense of the last document prevails. The sense of 
the Allied Reply of 16 June therefore overrides that of the letter 
of 20 May. The former (alas!) was not printed and circulated 
along with the Peace Treaty until 1920. It indeed seems hardly 
ever to have been read by anyone in connection with it, though it 
is available in an official publication, called The Treaty of Peace 
together with the Allied Reply. 

Now the Allied Reply of 16 June does not anywhere admit that 
Article 231 (which heads Part VIII, the “ Reparation ”’ section) 
charges Germany with moral war guilt. It says (p. 277) that 
Germany is under “a complete misapprehension ’”’ as regards 
Part VIII. It does admit that Articles 227-30 (which deal with 
trying the Kaiser, etc.: see below) do charge Germany with 
moral guilt, and it says (p. 273) that the war “ was deliberately 
plotted and executed by those who wielded supreme powers in 
Vienna, Budapest and Berlin ” and ‘“ was the logical outcome of 
the system which had been pursued for decades by Germany.” 
In the relevant sections of the Allied Reply, Articles 227-30 are 
described as Part VII, “‘ Responsibility for the War”; on the other 
hand, Part VIII (including Article 231) is described merely as 
“* Reparation.” The charge of moral war guilt, admitted by the 
Allied Reply, therefore applies to a part of the Treaty which has 
no sort of connection with Reparation. If we adopt the German 
thesis, (1), about Article 231 we arrive at the following conclusions. 
1 H.M, Stationery Office, 1920; cheap edition, 3e. 3d. 
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(a) When the Allies, in their Reply, did not admit that they 
charged Germany with moral war guilt in Article 231, we are to 
assume that they did admit it. (6) When the Allies did admit 
that they charged Germany with moral war guilt in Articles 
997-30, we are to assume that they did not admit it. It is there- 
fore literally true that the German thesis, (1), states that, when the 
Allies said black they meant white, and when they said white they 
meant black. This is the result to which political propaganda, 
unchecked by history, leads; and it is a conclusion adopted and 
proclaimed by scores of learned men in England, America and 
Europe who (it is charitable to suppose) have never read the 
Allied Reply. 

Now the Renouvin-Bloch thesis, (2), is entitled to more respect 
than this, because its authors have examined the documents and 
discovered that Part VIII, Reparation, was not drawn up by 
persons concerned with responsibility forthe war. Hence they say 
Article 231 does not mean this. They assert also that the Allied 
Reply is not binding, in the legal sense, as an interpretation of the 
Treaty. This is a tenable, but, I think, inaccurate view. They 
have omitted to observe that the Allies described it as “ their last 
word,” and refused all verbal intercourse, thus making written 
explanations the more necessary and binding. Also important 
concessions were made to Germany in the Allied Reply as an 
inducement to her to sign. Even therefore if it was not legally 
binding, it would be a severe comment on the Allies to say that they 
induced Germany to sign by pledges, interpretations and state- 
ments in their “ last word,” and were free to repudiate its authority 
after Germany had signed. This result of the contention of MM. 
Renouvin and Bloch would make the Allies out to be swindlers. : 
As a matter of fact the ‘‘ Covering Letter to a Treaty ” is usually 
considered binding, and so high an authority as Sir Ernest Satow, 
after hearing all the circumstances, told me he thought it would 
be so in this case. If that is so, my thesis (3) is proved. It is, 
that Article 231, in Part VIII, Reparation, is a purely technical 
and legal charge of war guilt to extract damages, and conveys no 
moral stigma to Germany ; but that Articles 227-30, in Part VII, 
Responsibility, are admitted to be a charge of moral war guilt, 
and do convey such stigma. 

Thesis (3) does not, however, depend on whether the Allied 
Reply is authoritative as an interpretation of the Treaty. The 
Articles 227-30 are legally binding, and they clearly charge 
Germany with war guilt. They have, to my extreme astonish- 
ment, been entirely neglected by both MM. Renouvin and Bloch. 
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Article 227 is what matters. It says, ‘‘ The Allied and Associated 
Powers publicly arraign William II of Hohenzollern, formerly 
German Emperor, for a supreme offence against international 
morality and the sanctity of treaties.” The rest of the article 
elaborates details for constituting a tribunal of five judges, 
respectively American, British, French, Italian, Japanese. It 
states that the tribunal thus constituted will be guided “ by the 
highest motives of international policy, with a view to vindicating 
the solemn obligations of international undertakings and the 
validity of international morality. It will be its duty to fix the 
punishment which it considers should be imposed.” Finally, it 
provides for a joint request to the government of the Netherlands 
to surrender “ the ex-Emperor ”’ for trial. 

Now what does all this mean? We can quote an opinion 
which, if not legally binding, is at least authoritative as to the 
intention of the draftsmen, and the opinion of Allied lawyers. 
It is that of one of the actual draftsmen, and of the only 
Allied legal adviser at the Peace Conference who has expressed 
an opinion in public, Mr. James Brown Scott, President Wilson’s 
legal adviser. In a lecture given in 1921 he did not even mention 
Article 231, but quoted Article 227, and spoke as follows : 


The meaning of this is tolerably clear. The framers of the Treaty had no doubt 
as to the guilt of Germany or its then Emperor in causing the war or its prosecu- 
tion. Yet it is necessary to dwell upon these things, inasmuch as the trial of the 
Kaiser presupposes the guilt of Germany and of William II of Hohenzoilern.* 
Here is the plain historic fact by one who really knows. All that 
it is possible to say, after this, is that if this statement does not 
convince readers as to the correctness of thesis (3), as against the 
German thesis (1) and the Bloch—Renouvin thesis (2), nothing 
else is likely to convince them. 

A word may be added. The Allies paid a heavy price (perhaps 
rightly) for not admitting Germans to verbal intercourse before the 
peace was signed. That is the prime cause of this gigantic mis- 
understanding. The Germans were sensitive, and were excluded 
from real knowledge of the meaning of Article 231. Once, how- 
ever, the enormous advantage of using the charge of ‘‘ War 
Guilt ” to release them from the payment of Reparations appeared, 
the Germans would have been less, or more, than human if they 

1 In fact Article 227 alone deals with the origins of the war; Articles 228-30 
deal exclusively with offences, etc., committed during the war, and methods of 
trying and punishing them. Hence—assuming thesis (3) to be right—Article 
227 is the single war guilt clause. 


2 See E. M. House and Charles Seymour, What really happened at Paris (New 
York, 1921), p. 232. 
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failed to use this weapon of propaganda. What is remarkable is 
that they convinced everybody. Mr. Lloyd George and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, for instance, have both used phrases sug- 
gesting that they accept the German view of Article 231. This 
mowball of propaganda has become an avalanche, sweeping away 
and overwhelming politicians and theologians and, alas, many 
historians in its course. Let us be thankful that that course has 
now been arrested and that Herr von Wegerer himself, the chief of 
all propagandists, admits that learned men can differ about the 
meaning of Article 231. This is a great gain to history. But I 
do not personally believe that those who study all the documents 
without bias can come to any other conclusion but that of thesis 
(3). At the time, when passions ran high, it may have been 
otherwise. To-day the accessible documents seem to make 
everything clear. HaroLp TEMPERLEY. 


BretiocraPnicaL Norr.—The Berliner Monatshefte, from November 1931 to 
July 1932, contains nearly all the documents of the recent controversy, including 
Archbishop Temple’s sermon in English. 

For MM. Renouvin and Bloch see “‘ L’Article 231 du Traité de Versailles,” in 
Revue @histoire de la Guerre Mondiale, January 1932; reprint for 5 francs from 
A. Costes, Editeur, 8 Rue Monsieur le prince, Paris. Cf. Headway, May to 
September, 1932. 

For the Treaty and The Allied Reply see reference in note on p. 234. Various 
views will be found in volumes 1-11 of my History of the Peace Conference 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 1920); e.g., vol. 1. chapter ix; vol. 1. chapteri. Some 
views contrary to mine are given in vol. 11. 40, 73. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. G. T. Hankin has kindly sent us the following note on 
the international Conference on the Teaching of History held from 
30 June to 1 July, which he attended as the representative both of the 
Association and of the British national committee of the International 
Congress of Historical Sciences. 


The first international Conference on the Teaching of History assembled at 
The Hague, under the presidency of Sr. Altamira, the Spanish historian who is also 
a judge of the International Court at The Hague. It had been preceded bya 
semi-formal meeting at the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation at 
Paris in February, when the scheme had been sketched out and an executive 
committee appointed. The Conference was in no way official, in that govern- 
ments were not represented. Members might represent international associations 
or national societies, or might be present simply as private individuals. Actually 
about 130 attended, from Algeria, Germany, Great Britain, Belgium, Denmark, 

igypt, Spain, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Holland, Poland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the United States. The discussions were carefully organised under 
definite headings, and a procés verbal cireulated whenever possible. No trans- 
lators were present, and the speeches were mainly in French, German and 
English. 

"eThe following questions had been circulated before the Conference to societies 
that were considered likely to be interested. The various British associations 
approached did not consider them jointly, so that no specifically British point of 
view was put forward; but the Historical Association sent a memorandum in 
reply, which was printed in the July number of History (p. 141). 


1°. Part qui doit étre accordée, aux fins de l'éducation moderne, a 
Vhistoire de la civilisation et & ses différentes branches dans l’enseignement de 
Vhistoire & l’école primaire et dans l’enseignement secondaire. 


A cet égard, quels sont les faits essentiels qui doivent constituer la 
matiére de |’un et l’autre enseignement pour les différentes périodes de 
Vhistoire ? Considération particuliére de histoire contemporaine. 

2°. Dans quel ordre de préférence ou dans quel rapport doivent étre 
présentées dans l’enseignement de l’histoire, histoire nationale et l’histoire 
universelle ? Quel peut étre l’appui.porté & l’enseignement de l'histoire par 
l’enseignement de la géographie ? 

3°. En conformité avec les conclusions relatives aux questions 1 et 2, 
quel doit étre le contenu idéal des livres scolaires servant & l’enseignement 
primaire et l’enseignement secondaire ? 

4°. Quels sont les desiderata & l’égard de la suppression dans les livres 
scolaires des erreurs et des partis pris contraires 4 la vérité historique, & la 
connaissance intégrale des faite principaux de l'histoire des peuples et aux 
bonnes relations réciproques de ceux-ci ? 


Entente & établir entre les associations et organisations d’éducateurs 
et d@’historiens pour les rectifications & apporter. 


5°. En relation avec |’enfant, sujet humain de l’enseignement, & quel age 
doit on commencer & lui apprendre l’histoire, et dans quelle mesure et sur la 
base de quelle espéce de faits, l’enseignement historique peut-il et doit-il 


étre donné & l’école primaire, pour qu’il soit utile et efficace au point de vue 
éducatif ? 


Détermination & cet égard : (a) Des moyens auxiliaires de la tache des 
instituteurs (images, albums, collections de documents, cinématographe, 
etc.); (b) De la forme plus compréhensible pour l'enfant (anecdotes, 
biographies, visites des musées et des lieux historiques, ete.). 

It was learnt during the Conference that some hundred associations had sub- 
mitted answers or memoranda, a convincing proof that the problems raised were 
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arousing general interest. A large number of resolutions were submitted to the 
Conference during the various sessions. Though the majority were greeted with 
val, they are not to be considered as in any way binding upon either those 

t or upon those bodies which they represented. When the official report of 

the Conference is received it will be considered by the appropriate committee of 
the Council of the Historical Association. The question will then arise as to the 
the Association may desire to take in these activities. There is, for example, 

a possibility that some permanent organisation will be set up and that the Con- 

will be summoned regularly, probably at intervals of two years. 

Amid the maze of international organisations it is extraordinarily difficult to 
follow even one thread. This report is confined, therefore, to the actual facts 
relating to this particular Conference. It was but one manifestation of a desire 
that is becoming almost universal—to see the teaching of history become an aid 
to international understanding. But it was here coupled with the realisation that 
the history teacher must in the first instance strive to obtain and pass on to his 
pupils as accurate a presentation of the truth as he can obtain and they can 

d. 


* * * * * * * 


We noted in April that the forthcoming interim Anglo-American 
Historical Conference would discuss a subject raised during the full 
quinquennial Conference in 1931, and since considered by various 
bodies, especially the Geographical and Historical Associations at 
their joint meeting in January: “ The Relations between Historians, 
and Geographers and Archeologists.’”” At that Conference, held on 
1 July and attended by about 140 persons interested in historical 
research, the discussion was opened by Professor E. F. Jacob, who 
advocated the use of transparent maps showing occupational and cul- 
tural data (e.g. field systems, styles of church building), to be super- 
imposed upon a suitable physical map, showing the geographical con- 
ditions. He was followed by Professor Myres, who indicated the present 
tendencies in history, geography and archeology which are bringing 
the three subjects into closer relations, and mentioned the existing 
organisations, ‘‘ above all the local branches of the Historical Association 
and the Geographical Association,’ through which co-operation might 
be achieved. Professor Fleure illustrated the case for this by an 
account of the modifying effect of later work, archeological and 
geographical, upon the theories of Meitzen (once generally accepted), 
which were based upon data regarding types of villages now known to 
be unsound. He further emphasised the willingness of geographers to 
co-operate with the historians. An interesting debate followed, in 
which over twenty members of the Conference took part, the first 
speaker being Mr. H. J. Peake, joint-author with Mr. Fleure of the 
books in the well-known “Corridors of Time” series. Among the 
numerous points raised were some of special interest to teachers : 
eg. the advantages (and risks) of employing school children, as has been 
successfully done in various places, to collect local material. Mrs. 
Dobson, Litt.D., deprecated one result of the present popularity of 
arehzology—the attempts to teach it made by people whose own 
knowledge of that subject is scanty and, often, most inaccurate. Two 
archivists, Mr. Emmison (Bedfordshire) and Miss N. D. Harding (City 
of Bristol), referred to the wealth of geographical as well as historical 
material among the records under their care, and suggested it would be 
well worth while for students of both subjects, even those who had no 
intention of undertaking research, to visit such collections, Sum- 
maries of the opening speeches and an outline of the discussion will be 

iblished in the November number of the Bulletin of the Inatitute of 
wstorical Research. 


* * * * * ~ * 
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A “ Week-end School of Local History ” arranged by the Lindsey 
Rural Community Council in co-operation with the Lindsey Local 
History Society, the University of Sheffield and the University Colleges 
of Hull and Nottingham, was held at St. Hugh’s School, Woodhall Spa, 
Lines, from 19-24 August. It was attended by some twenty-five 
students, about half being teachers. Professor G. B. Potter of Sheffield 
acted as Director of Studies. He explained the objects of the School in 
an introductory address on “‘ The significance of the study of village 
history’; other lecturers dealt with the development of domestic 
architecture (illustrations chiefly from Stamford); ecclesiastical 
architecture; the geography of the area, early settlements, and field 
systems; the roads and rivers of Lincolnshire; local place-names; 
the development of the manor ; transition in village life, from the Black 
Death to the seventeenth century; the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; the history of Boston; village industries; and local records 
and their value for local history,—this last being a general survey by a 
well-known authority, Dr. 8S. A. Peyton (Librarian of the University of 
Reading), which was introduced by an address by Canon C. W. Foster, 
who took much interest in the work of the School. There were also 
several expeditions, carefully organised to illustrate the lectures, to 
places in the neighbourhood. An account of this successful experi- 
ment (which will, we hope, be the forerunner of others elsewhere) is to 
be printed in the first number of ‘The Lincolnshire Magazine (price 
3s. 6d. yearly, six numbers, post free). Inquiries should be addressed 
to Major North Coates (Secretary of the Rural Community Council), 
St. Peter’s Chambers, Silver Street, Lincoln. 
* *” * * * * * 


Dvurine the meeting of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences held in July at The Hague and Amsterdam it was decided to 
set up a new permanent ‘‘ commission,” to promote research in Colonial 
History, in consequence of representations made on behalf of the con- 
gress of historians concerned with that subject which met at Paris last 
year (see History, Jan. 1932, p. 331). This commission has defined 
its scope as ‘‘ the general history of the expansion of European peoples ” 
between 1500 and 1919. Its president is M. Alfred ineau (late 
Governor-General of the French Indies), its vice-president Professor 
A. P. Newton, and its secretary M. Paul Roussier, archivist of the 
Ministére des Colonies, Paris. It proposes to organise national com- 
mittees; in accordance with this plan a meeting of scholars specially 
interested in the study of colonial history in the British Isles is to be 
held during the autumn term. Further iculars may be obtained 
from Professor Newton, King’s College, W.C. 2. 

* * * * ® * * 

M. JuLEs JussERAND, a distinguished diplomatist who was also 
renowned as a man of letters, died on 18 July, aged seventy-seven. He 
was Councillor of the French embassy in London from 1887 to 1890, and 
Ambassador at Washington during a long and critical period, 1902 to 
1925. Among his numerous honours was a corresponding fellowship 
of the British Academy; and he had been President of the American 
Historical Association. We are grateful to Dr. G. G. Coulton for the 
following appreciation of his work as an historian. 

By the death of J. J. Jusserand, the world has lost an admirable scholar, and 
England a real friend and a wise critic. He belonged to the fairly class of 


men equally distinguished in business and in literature, who have shown how much 
may be done by steady application in the intervals of very exacting labours. 
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Jusserand’s work as ambassador did not hinder him from becoming one of those 
to whom medieval English literature owes the deepest debt. He could not, of 
course, gain that most exceptional familiarity with even recondite sources which 
lies at the back of W. P. Ker’s lightest pronouncements, and of such a book as 
Professor R. W.Chambers’s Oontinuity of English Prose. But he had singleness of 
vision, and a keen eye not only for essentials but even for slighter indicationsin every 
direction, so long as they were relevant to his purpose. Again, he had his own 
French angle of observation, most sympathetic, yet most valuable in its differ- 
ence from our own. And, thirdly, he had the French sense of proportion and 
clearness of expression; he must here have influenced many English successors 
by teaching them how a monograph should be conceived and carried out. His 
two volumes on Les Anglais au Moyen Age, La Vie Nomade au XIV siécle (1884), 
and L’Bpopée mystique de William Langland (1893), came upon all of us as supply- 
ing not only fresh and valuable information but models of proportion and con- 
cision and lambent wit. Both were soon published in English translations, re- 
vised by the author, entitled Hnglish Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages (1889; 
new edition 1920) and Piers Plowman, a contribution to the history of English 
Mysticism (1894). In the Piers Plowman controversy, however any reader may 
judge finally of that debate, none will deny to Jusserand an admirable combina- 
tion of learning, common-sense, and clarity of exposition; moreover, I suppose it 
may be said that the weight of scholarship is tending more and more steadily in 
his direction. His work on Shakespeare, and his numerous other writings,” 
all show the same qualities in a greater or less degree. His Histoire littéraire du 
Peuple Anglais (1894, second edition 1904; trans. 1895, last edition 1926) may 
occasionally be criticised in detail; but it gives an admirable bird’s-eye view and 
is full of valuable suggestions. Still, however, most readers would probably be 
chiefly impressed by the Wayfaring Life and Piers Plowman; and we might advise 
ambitious beginners in medieval literature, as Horace advised us for the Greek 
classics, —Turn them over, night and day, until you have mastered some of the 
secrets of the man’s writing. 


* * * * * a * 


Dr. G. BaLDwin Brown, F.B.A., for fifty years (1880-1930) Watson 
Gordon Professor of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh, died on 
12 July, aged eighty-two. He wrote much on the history of art, par- 
ticularly that of the Anglo-Saxons, his chief work being The Arts in 
Early England, in six volumes, published at intervals between 1903 
(vols. r and 11, first edition) and 1930. The third and fourth volumes 
(1915), with the sub-title Saxon Art and Industry in the Pagan period, 
were reviewed in the first number of History (April 1916) by Professor 
R. W. Chambers, who pointed out the great importance of the archzo- 
logical evidence thus made available for checking or confirming the 
philological and literary material for the history of that obscure period. 
Yolume v, on the art of Northumbria in the seventh century, appeared 
in 1921; then came new editions of the first two volumes: m1, Anglo- 
Saxon Architecture, in 1925, and 1, The Life of Saxon England in its 
relation to the Arts, in 1926. His last published work was volume V1, 
part i, on Anglo-Saxon crosses and other antiquities. 


* * * * * * * 


H.M. Srationery Orrice has issued a useful List of certain official 
inventories of the ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings of Great 
Britain (to be obtained free, on application to Adastral House, W.C. 2, 
or to any of the depots at Edinburgh, Cardiff, Belfast or Manchester : 

ld.). Its scope is wider than the title indicates, for it not only 
describes all the sumptuous volumes published to date by the three 


1 Cf. his important contribution to the volume of essays on The Writing of 
History published by the American Historical Association in 1926. 

* Among these are A French ambassador at the Court of Charles II (1892), and 
the Introduction and notes to volumes xxtv and xxv (1929) of the Recueil des 
Instructions aux Ambassadeurs de France ; Angleterre, 1648-65 and 1666-90,— 
reviewed by Sir Richard Lodge in History, xv. 68 (April 1930). 
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Royal Commissions (for England, Scotland and Wales) on Ancient and 
Historical Monuments, mentioning in each case some of the chief build. 
ings included, but also provides a note on each of the numerous places 
to which an official Guide has been issued. These Guides are mostly 
pamphlets costing 2d. or 6d. They contain (besides historical accounts 
by experts) plans and, usually, views, of great value to teachers ag 
authentic illustrations; and some deal with subjects, e.g. Stonehenge, 
the Tower, Hampton Court, Holyroodhouse, and various castles and 
abbeys, whose history is of much more than local interest. 

* * * * * * * 


MempeErs of the Association should note that the date of the Annual 
Meeting, to be held at Torquay, has now been fixed for 4 to 7 January, 
1933. Copies of the programme will be distributed in November, with 
the Annual Report for the year ending 30 June 1932. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. R. CLARKE writes from the Battersea Grammar School, 8. W. 11 :— 


THE Report in the April number of History of the discussion on 
the Ideal History Syllabus was both interesting and enlightening. 
Could I, however, suggest some points which occurred to me? Mr. 
Happold rightly warns us that we shall have to defend our subject’s 
share of the general school work, Mr. Marten adding that, ‘‘in an edu- 
cational stocktaking history must justify its existence.” How are we 
to do this? We have the old arguments ready, of course—Time 
Sense; adds interest to life; the Present is the heir of the Past, and the 
rest of them—but I submit that we have, or could have, another line of 
defence, suitably apposite to the scientific character of this age. 

Mr. Hankin mentions the mental training that the study of history 
can give. What is this? Not memory-training only, surely. It has 
been claimed—by Stubbs, I think—that history improves the judgment. 
If we could develop a technique of teaching which really attempted to 
sharpen the critical faculty of both young and adolescent, while not 
neglecting our purely historical mission, it seems to me that our 
contribution to society would be enhanced in value. Haven’t we all, at 
some time, regretted the mental “ flabbiness ’’ which so often emas- 
culates otherwise vigorous products of the Advanced Modern Course ? 
In most cases history alone can add something stiffening to the rich 
diet of those adolescents who have rejected the hard fare of Science 
Courses, 

Again, this is not only an age of Science, it is also an age of Print— 
especially cheap print. Ought we not to warn, and teach by examples, 
that a reverential attitude towards the printed word is not in accordance 
with historical method, is inimical to truth and dangerous to a 
community subjected to the inescapable suggestions of advertising 
and propaganda? Let us train the young to suspect the printed word,— 
that is the first most urgent, necessary step towards the shrine of truth. 
Allow me to add an example taken from a lesson given to a Form LI 
reading the chapter in the “ Piers Plowman Histories,” Junior Book v1, 
on “ How Englishmen governed themselves in the sixth century.” 
When the pupils have acquainted themselves with the description 

presented there,—written, by the way, without a hint that there is 
some uncertainty regarding the facts,—the teacher can give a lesson on 
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the text, ‘‘ How the text-book may be wrong,” and proceed to make 
some of the chief points from the argument of Chadwick in The Origin 
of the English Nation. I believe the gist, given in an elementary fashion, 
to be not beyond their mental grasp. It is essential, of course, to give 

ments where — for it is no improvement to substitute a 
pontifical master for a pontifical text-book. All the better, if the 
pupils can supply their own evidence ; and where a History Library 
exists this is not beyond the bounds of possibility, on some matters. 
Where there is practically no evidence, as, for instance, for the period 
between Gildas and Bede, the pupils can be encouraged to begin early 
to imitate their elders and guess intelligently. A useful opportunity 
offers, when discussing the Armada, to see that they not only read 
the truth (now appearing in text-books) but also hear of the legend and 
whence it came. So whenever we find suitable occasion we should, I 
submit, do well to help the young to their earliest comprehension of 
the meaning of evidence ; let them realise that the facts are only being 
won with hard work and, often, a struggle. 

In Advanced Course Teaching we have far greater scope for our 
task of encouraging critical respect for truth. Here, at the very first, 
we can insist that our budding essayists name their authorities, even 
though generally these will only be secondary. Especially ought this 
to be done when, as is so usual in essays, interpretation of evidence, or 
a particular view of the facts, is being put forward. Nothing can be 
sillier or cheaper than the reputation smart Sixth-formers gain from 
arguing convincingly on some set question with other people’s un- 
acknowledged arguments. Even the much-abused examination system 
(abuse with which, let me hasten to add, I strongly associate myself) 
offers us an opportunity. With Seeley, we can “break the drowsy 
spell of narrative, set ourselves problems, ask ourselves questions,” — 
conveniently asking those common to examiners. Quite seriously, it 
seems to me that practice in answering history questions can be made 
the vehicle of a real training in thinking. Let immense importance be 
attached not only to the style and the facts but to the arrangement of 
the whole argument, and we raise the answer to a level where both 
science and art can meet. Science, because the logical marshalling of 
facts peers forward to the attainment of truth ; art, because the material 
will be grouped and displayed for effect, but with the possible production 
of enlightening generalisations which may be merely obiter dicta but 
ought to provide the very framework of the arrangement. I emphasise 
logical marshalling of facts, not only because it at once stiffens the 
whole attitude towards the work and gives our ‘‘ Modern” pupils 
something of the scientist’s valuable discipline, but because it seems 
that only so shall we get our pupils to attempt to include all the relevant 
points within the limits of their answer. Such a demand requires, of 
course, a most valuable mental choice being made between the really 
essential factors in the issue and the subsidiary ones. If I may be 
allowed to illustrate from the familiar question, “The history of Sweden 
in the seventeenth century is the history of her Kings,” it is logical, in this 
special sense, to begin with those factors of Swedish geography which 
have affected the history of her empire, viz. position and resources both 
of wealth and population,—these being all primal factors. It is then 
both logical and artistic to follow up an examination of her position in 
space with an account of her position in time, i.e. what went before her 
seventeenth-century history. This would lead by a natural transition 
toa discussion of her political situation in the Europe of the seventeenth 
R2 
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century, that is, her position as a Power, which would involve a sketch 
of her contacts and relations with other Powers. Here, with the 
background painted in, would appear the Vasas, at last in the fore. 
ground. 

It is obvious that the suggestions sketched above demand the 
teacher’s work as a necessary guide and stimulus throughout: hard 
teaching is required before the young historians attain to such a scientific 
outlook on history. I am sorry to see the reaction against “the 
lecturing habit ’’ going to the unnecessary lengths envisaged by Mr. 
Berkeley in his second point, and I believe we must guard against the 
allurements of the ‘“‘easy way” suggested by Mr. Marten. It is not 
enough to arouse interest in vivid historical writing, ‘‘ The wand of 
the enchanter ” is as dangerous to the judgment as the bad text-book. 
Historical truth can only be wooed in an atmosphere of calm. We 
must surrender our critical faculties if we are to be carried away, and I, 
personally, prefer to see where a man like Macaulay is carrying me. 
Let us watch carefully against a view of our functions which would 
entail abdication from our teaching work. Miss Powell is reported as 
saying, “ Those who find it beyond their power (italics mine) to appreciate 
legal and constitutional points need not be pressed in that direction.” 
I suggest that, in a land which prides itself especially on its legal and 
constitutional contributions to history, we are not doing our work 
properly if we allow the reluctance of the obtuse and the idle to win 
from us an easy sanction to their studying furniture and dress. 

On the whole, of course, I am in agreement with the opinion of Mr. 
White, that the material of a syllabus should be “ material which can 
be brought vividly within the child’s experience”; but I am not sure 
that this criterion should be applied always. We all know the fas- 
cination of the remote; and I wonder whether the child’s strong 
interest in the time of the Old Stone Men arises necessarily from his 
quick grasp of ‘“ Everyday Things” in that age. May not the very 
strangeness and differences of those times add piquancy to his recog- 
nition of some identity of essential interests between himself and the 
savage ? 

I have made these suggestions under the conviction that a history 
teacher’s work is not finished when he has aroused interest in historical 
reading and sketched historical evolution; by enhancing the respect 
for the search for the true fact, by insisting on logical and scientific 
argument, and by inculcating a wholesome suspicion of assertions 
unbacked by evidence and inoculating the young with a desire to seek 
and weigh the evidence, I believe he can help the citizen to attain to 
the judgment necessary for the understanding of the present. 

That brings me to the point raised in the letter on this subject 
published in the July number of History. I see that Mr. G. F. Bridge 
considers that ‘‘ our main object must be to help boys and girls to 
understand the world in which they live,” and, doubtless, we shall find 
it difficult to arrive at any very different interpretation of our purpose. 
But it adds to our task of finding the ideal history syllabus! The 
facts that we are nearly all teaching have been selected largely in 
accordance with the predominantly political tradition of nineteenth- 
century historiographers, witha morsel ortwo of economic history thrown 
in to vary the monotony of this indigestible diet. If we now accept 
the aim Mr. Bridge proposes to us, we shall have to come to some 
agreement on what we judge to be the most characteristic of the 
“curious phenomena of contemporary political and. social life.” I 
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will suggest one: the interdependence of all countries in the economic 
and cultural aspects of life, and the resulting attempts at international- 
ism in the political sphere. That, I take it, is what Mr. Bridge means 
by his phrase, “these days of internationalism.” Now, it would 
follow from this that we ought to devote some considerable portion of 
our time to examining the free and subtle interplay of these world-wide 
forces in the past. Especially would this apply to the history of 
Europe. Here, we should have ample material for illustrating the 

wth of what is intrinsically meant by the term “‘ European.”’ The 
abiding legacy of the Roman Empire in the political and legal spheres, 
the gift of tools and models from the intellectual and artistic world of 
the Hellenes, and the expansion of trade from the eleventh century 
onwards, would all merit examination better than those factors which 
Mr. Bridge has chosen. Some of his principles of selection would have 
the effect, not of synthetising a distinctively “ European ” contribution 
to civilisation, but of analysing the States-system of the continent, 
exhibiting their differences rather than their similarities. Both must, 
of course, be appreciated, but too much stress has always been laid on 
the former—surely owing to the crude political interpretation of 
history we have allowed to be imposed on us. We shall have some day 
to meet the charges Mr. H. G. Wells has brought against us history 
teachers; and, in the meantime, we can, I think, learn something “ of 
the great moving forces which have made the modern world what it is ” 
from those fascinating books of his, The Outline of History and The 
Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NorGaTE ask us to inform our readers that 
they can supply copies of M. Bloch’s Les caractéres originaux de 
Phistoire rurale francaise, reviewed in our July number, p. 157, bound 
in cloth at 10s., as well as in paper covers at 7s. 3d. 












HISTORICAL REVISION 
LXIUI.—Tue Uses or Carts In THE FourtTeEENtTH CENTURY 


Txosz who have written on the history of transport during the 
later Middle Ages have rather consistently paid very little attention 
to the humble and clumsy cart. Jusserand could write that “ carts 
were very common and very numerous ”’! in the fourteenth century, 
and then proceed to devote only a few lines to the use that was made 
of them. The latest writer on the subject, though far better informed 
than his predecessors, tells us that ‘“‘ the pack-horse was the predom- 
inant method of transport throughout the Middle Ages.” He adds: 
“ But, although the pack-horse was ubiquitous, there was much more 
wheeled traffic on the medieval roads than is usually realised.”? 
Despite this statement he too has but little to say about the cart. It 
is this method of treating that vehicle which has called this brief paper 
into existence.’ 

The records of the fourteenth century, the century with which we 
are for the present concerned, indicate that there was a division of 
labour in the matter of transport. The pack-horse was ubiquitous, 
but so also was the cart, and, when the chance afforded, the river-boat. 
The need of the hour and availability would determine which was to 
be used for carrying goods. It appears that heavy and bulky goods 
were normally transported in carts or, when possible, in barges or 
other river craft, and that less bulky and lighter goods were usually 
carried on horseback. A true picture of a late medieval highway would 
show pedestrians, men riding on horseback, pack-horses with panniers 
at their sides or bundles on their backs, numerous slow-moving carts, 
and an occasional waggon. 

The carts that were used during the later Middle Ages were unques- 
tionably heavy and clumsy. Jusserand has described them,‘ but no 
written description can equal in value the pictures that are found in 
medieval manuscripts. Books of Hours and psalters, especially, often 
have such pictures in the illustrations accompanying the calendar. 
There were simple carts with heavy wooden wheels without tyres, and 
greater carts with wheels ‘‘ shod ”’ or ‘‘ bound” with iron, that is to 
say with iron tyres studded with large nails. A picture of the latter 
kind is found in the Luttrell Psalter; it has been reproduced by 
Jusserand.5 The number of horses drawing a cart would depend upon 
the size of the cart and the weight of the load. The lighter carts of 

1 English Wayfaring Life (8th edition, 1905 


), p. 90. 

2 L. F. Salzman, English Trade in the Middle Ages (1931), pp. 203, 204: 
cf, review in History, xvi, 251, 

* T have already written on the subject of carts and other means of transport 
in @ paper entitled “Inland Transportation in England during the Fourteenth 
Century,” Speculum, 1. 361-74 (Oct. 1926). 

* Op. cit., p. 90. 

° Op. cit., p. 93. See also the picture of a simpler form of cart on p. 90. 
Attention may be drawn to the beautiful reproductions of the illustrations in 


The Indtrell Psalter, edited by E. G. Millar and published by the British Museum 
this year. 
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the peasants might be drawn by one or two horses. For heavy loads 
and cross-country traffic three horses would appear to be the usual 
number, while for heavier loads and long hauls five, six or even eight 
horses might be required. 

The range of the use of the cart in the period with which we are 
concerned was very wide ; it covered the transport of all kinds of goods, 
from money sent across country from the royal treasury to agricultural 
produce conveyed from the fields to the near-by grange. A fully 
adequate description of this range must, however, be left to other hands. 
All that it is hoped to do at the present time is to illustrate the use 
made of carts by reference to several types of records. In this con- 
nection the utilisation of carts by the officers of the central government 
is ad, valuable. Carters with their carts were hired by such 
officers and their subordinates for the transport of many kinds of goods, 
and were found by them whenever and wherever they were needed. 
It is a fair inference, therefore, that carts were in more or less constant 
use by the people from whom they were hired, in all parts of the country. 
To fortify the latter inference it is only necessary to turn to any series 
of manorial accounts ; the bailiffs or reeves who rendered these accounts 
sooner or later mention carts being repaired, made, or purchased. The 
story of the use of the cart may well begin with a description of their 
employment by the officers of the crown. 

Money and even more precious things were often hauled in carts. 
Late in the reign of Edward I we read of a cart with four horses taking 
one thousand marks from York to Berwick-upon-Tweed for the use 
of John de Sundale, chamberlain of Scotland. Six horsemen and twelve 
footmen guarded the money. The Issue Rolls of the early days of 
Edward IIT record the conveyance of large and small amounts of coin 
from London or York to the places where it was needed. The Thames 
was used when money had to be taken from Westminster to the Tower 
and in the reverse direction ; 2 carts or horses were used for t rt 
onland. In 1333 £1000 were sent from York to Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
inacart.2 Another cart with a barrel full of arrows went along. The 
guard consisted of four men-at-arms, a hobelar, and five archers. 
Alongside of such entries may be placed another, found on the same 
Issue Roll,‘ recording the cartage of the precious cross of Neath from 
London to Cowick, with a guard of three men-at-arms and three 
archers, all mounted. 

In like fashion the more prosaic records of the exchequer and of 
the court of common pleas were carted back and forth between 
Westminster and York. In 1327 twenty carts were needed on the 
northern journey, whereas on the return trip eighteen sufficed.® 
In the first year two carts carried the records of the receipt of the 
exchequer, and five and one-half the records of the two remembrancers. 
One cart was sufficient for the office of the engrosser, one for the office 
of the controller, two for the foils of the tallies, one for the office of the 
marshal, five and one-half for the rolls and memoranda of the common 
pleas,and so on. A large number of clerks, guards and carters accom- 


1 P.R.O., Exchequer : Accounts, K. R., Bundle 369, no, 11. 

® See, e.g., ibid., E. 403, Issue Roll, no. 226, 23 February [1327]; Issue Roll, 
no. 228, 18 May. 

* Issue Roll, no. 267, 22 July [1333]. 

* 18 May. 

5 Issue Rolls, no. 228, 23 September [1327], and no. 240, medium tempus 
(after 3 December [1328}). 
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nied the carts on their eleven days’ journey from Westminster to 
ork. 

The transport of goods for use by the army was also, in large 

at least, in carts. In 1323 various magnates were told to come to the 
army with saddles for sumpter-horses “ besides the cars [wains] and 
carts that have been usually brought in such armies,” because of the 
fear that the carts might move too slowly. There is a long series of 
writs, dated 28 March 1333, ordering various abbots and priors to 
send carts and waggons with the necessary horses “ to carry to the 
North the tents and other things necessary for the king’s expedition 
against the Scots.” ? In 1308 several sheriffs were directed to provide 
carts, each with four horses, to transport victuals for the army. The 
accounts of the Keeper of the Wardrobe for the year 1299-1300 
contain many items relating to the carts and horses that were used for 
the transport of army stores.‘ 

Munitions not needed for the immediate use of the army, victuals 
for the use of the royal and other official households, and other goods, 
were carried across country in carts as well as on horseback. The 
Pipe Roll for 16 Edward III records the cartage of hundreds of sheaves 
of arrows, as well as bows and bow-strings, from the western counties 
to London, at the cost of 1s. 10d. a day for the hire of a cart.5 These 
carts were drawn by four, five or six horses. Several abbots were 
requested in 1307 to loan carts and horses for the transportation of the 
goods of the royal household to Dover.* The rolls of purveyance that 
are preserved for the reign of Edward III describe the purchase and 
transport of hay for the use of the king’s great horses, of victuals that 
were to be sent to Aquitaine, of food-stuffs for the munitioning of 
castles, and of grain and other victuals for the king’s use.?- The word 
that is normally used to describe the method of transport is cariagium, 
which normally means carriage in carts. Hay was reckoned by the 
cart-load. The records relating to the forests mention the carriage of 
venison and wood in carts.® 

One of the most striking examples of the use of carts on a large 
scale is found in connection with the transport of the wool granted the 
king in 1338. The wool was gathered in various parts of the kingdom 
and then sent to designated assembling points by barge or in carts. 
The cost of cartage was not t, for the rate from Bridgewater and 
Wells to London was four shillings a sack, from Dorchester and Glaston- 
bury to London four shillings a sarplar, and from Northampton to 
Boston two shillings a sack. It is interesting to note that the wool 
from Bristol and the towns of Somerset was taken by land to London, 
and not transported in ships by the more devious Channel route. 

If we turn from the records of the activities of the officers of the 
central government to those connected with towns we find many 

similar references to the use of carts. The lists of tolls that were 
levied at the gates of medieval towns for the upkeep of streets, bridges 
and walls often described the goods that were liable in terms of the 


1 Calendar of Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 708. 
2 Ibid., 1333-37, p. 100 


% Ibid., 1307-13, pp. 39-40. 

* Liber Cont. Garderobae (Soc. Antiq., 1787), pp. 105, 106, 112, 127, 129. 
® Pipe Roll, no. 187, membrane 47, a and d 

® Cal. Close Rolls, 1307-13, p. 50. 
7 P.R.O., Exchequer: Purveyance Rolls, nos. 1-5. 

® J.C. Cox, The Royal Forests of England (1905), Pp. 102, 127, 189, 246. 
® See my paper in Speculum, 1. 367-8, 371, 372, 373. 
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horseload or cartload. When Newark was granted the right to levy 
vage for the repair of its streets, fish, meat, iron, tin, timber, hay, 
rushes, heath, faggots, coal and brushwood were to pay toll by the 
cartload.1 In other lists salt, tan, bread, plaster of Paris, cloth, peat, 
stone, horseshoes, baskets, oysters, and grain were described in the 
same fashion. The municipal ordinances of London, as well as of 
other towns, at times add their testimony concerning the goods that 
were brought in carts. A London ordinance of 1345 prescribed “ tolls 
to be exacted from carters carrying timber, coal, stone, chalk, heavy 
or other wares, to and from the port of Dowgate.” An earlier 
ordinance laid down “ that no cart serving the City by bringing water, 
wood, stones, etc., be shod with iron,” and still another of the same 
that “no carman shall for the future enter the City with wood 
or charcoal for sale, but shall remain outside the gate at Smethefeud, 
or elsewhere as provided, except only at Cornhull, under forfeiture.” ? 
Other London records tell the same tale. Richard le Fruter and others 
were in 1344 charged with “‘ having resisted and assaulted the Sheriffs’ 
Serjeant, Roger Rogace, . . . who came to requisition two carts to 
carry the King’s ‘ Reney’s ’’ wine from London to Melford.” In 1354 
a man was attached to answer “ on the charge of having assaulted the 
Sheriffs’ officers . . . who had requisitioned the defendant’s cart to 
carry certain robes from the King’s wardrobe to the manor of ‘ Hamp- 
stede Marchal.’”” The same series of records notes an ordinance of 
1344 ordering a toll of one penny “ to be levied on all carts passing 
between Holborn Bridge and the Bishop of Ely’s house, and between 
Aldgate and ‘ la White Chapel,’ in order to defray the expense of repair- 
ing the highways there.” ® 
Building operations within or without the towns brought into 
service many carts for the carriage of sand, gravel, stone and other 
building materials. It is not necessary to refer to many documents in 
this connection, for it will be obvious that such heavy materials must 
have been carted. The repair of St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, 
brought many carts into use.‘ When the bridges, gates and streets 
of Leicester were being built or repaired, such items as the following 
appear in the borough records : “ In hiring of a cart of Ric. de Foston 
for the carriage of stone and sand for 3 days, ls. 1ld.”; ‘‘ In carriage 
of sand for the pavement of the lane towards the Gildhall with 
Richard of Foston’s cart for 1 day, 8d.”’; ‘“‘ And in 8s. in a cart hired 
for carrying stone from the quarry for 4 days, viz. 2s. a day, by agree- 
ment.” In the statement of the expenses of the repair of a chamber in 
the West Gate of Leicester, we meet with the cartage of clay, sand, 
slates and timber. When the wall of the town was repaired, carts 
brought soil, and wood was reckoned by the cartload.® 
This description of the employment of carts for transport may end 
with a brief reference to manorial records. On the one hand there 


1 A. E. Bland, P. A. Brown, and R. H. Tawney, English Economic History, 
Select Documents (1914), pp. 133-4. 

‘“ Records, Calendars of Letter-Books (ed. R. R. Sharpe), F, p. 123; A, 
pp. 217, 218, 

* Tbid., Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls, 1323-64 (ed. A. H. Thomas, 
1926), pp. 210-11, 241-2, 208-9. 

‘ E. W. Brayley and J. Britton, The History of the Ancient Palace .. . of 


0, 
Westminster (1836), pp. 152, 189, 200. Cf. Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-37, p. 109; Cal. 
Patent Rolls, 1348-50, p. 183. 
ws M. Bateson, Records of the Borough of Leicester, 11. (1901), pp. 52, 140, 166-7, 
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are the accounts of the reeves and bailiffs with their statement of the 
expense of making wheels, of placing tyres on the wheels, of re 

old carts, and of making new ones, alongside of the cost of harness for 
the horses that drew the carts. On the other hand, there are the 
descriptions of the services due from tenants, such as the followi 
translated by Hone, from an extent of the manor of Longbridge, 
Somerset, about the year 1250: 


And if he reap the stubble, he shall reap one cartload and bring it to the 
lord’s hall and have one sheaf of the same stubble, and if he is reaping without a 
cart he shall reap ten bundles And if he owes to carry rods or fencing, he 
should carry once only in a day, and if he goes to the copse with his own cart he 
shall have a companion of a similar holding.* 


No attempt has been made in the foregoing account of the employ- 
ment of carts to do full justice to either the pack-horse or the barge. 
There was, of course, a division of labour between the three; but, so 
it would seem, the greater share of the burden was borne in the four- 
teenth century by the cart. 


JAMES F. Wruarp. 


1 See, e.g., G. W. Kitchin, The Manor of Manydoun (189! 5), pp. 146-7. 
2N. 3. Hone, The Manor and Maneriat Records (1906), p. 232; cf. N. Neilson, 
Customary Rents (1910), pp. 61-2. 
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Greek Byways. By T. R. Grover. 1932. 319 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Is this pleasant volume the Public Orator at Cambridge has collected 
thirteen popular lectures or essays composed evidently at different 
times upon such topics as “‘ The Greek on the Sea,”’ “‘ Diet in History,’ 
“The Manners of a Gentleman,” ‘‘ The Vitality of Greece,” and so on. 
If the treatment is nowhere very profound, the talk of one who knows 
and loves classical literature as well as Dr. Glover and, we may add, 
has so wide an acquaintance with books, continents, and men in other 
ages, provides a very agreeable and lively entertainment. He says 
of Plutarch, ‘‘ widely read as he was he was no great thinker. Still 
it is something to be a writer of charm.” The appreciation of a real 
gift of the Gods is perhaps a little grudging precisely because the cap 
might fit Plutarch’s critic. Such collections, of course, tend to suffer 
a little from the natural recurrence of favourite turns of thought and 
even of favourite illustrations and quotations. There is a good deal 
of repetition in the volume, if it is read straight through and not, 
more wisely, enjoyed, as it was written, in separate parts. 

The best of the papers is perhaps the appreciation of Strabo, a 
companion piece to Mr. Glover’s essay on Polybius in the Cambridge 
Modern History. In some ways the weakest I thought to be that 


upon “Curiosities of Natural History.’ The real interest of this 
topic, the process by which the scientific attitude of Aristotle gradually 
became more and more distorted by a moral or theological bias of 
interest, is not at all adequately discussed. From the point of view 


‘ 


of the other possible line of treatment a “curioser’”’ collection of 
curiosities might have been made. Liveliness of presentation has, 
of course, its own temptations. For instance, it is possible to see 
what Mr. Glover means when he says that “the decline of Athens 
began” when Pericles passed his franchise law. As to the soundness 
of what he means opinions may differ, but his literal statement is, just 
untrue. To call the elder Pliny (p. 136) a dilettante and a humorist 
is bad criticism and would justly have annoyed that very industrious 
scholar. What his being a martyr to science, which like Sir Thomas 
Browne he was, has to do either with his being ancient or modern or 
with our pleasure in reading his work remains obscure. But it is 
ungrateful to pick out blemishes which are due to the defects of a 
great virtue, the ability and desire to write in a lively and interesting 
way. There are very few misprints (‘‘ impossible ” for “‘ impassable ” 
on p. 21) or errors of fact. One statement I noticed, which is perhaps 
an error of more than opinion. It is quite mistaken to suppose that 
there are Orphic elements in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, though 
later Orphic poems borrowed from it. W. R. Hawuipay. 


A History of the Greek World from 323 to 1463.0. By M. Cary. 
1932. xvi-+ 448 pp. Methuen. 15s, 


Ir is a pleasure to review a book which both satisfies the require- 
ments of modern scholarship and should also be attractive to the 
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general reader. Dr. Cary’s book is the first volume to be published 
of a new history of Greece and Rome in seven volumes under his 
general editorship, three volumes being given to Greece and four to 
Rome, down to the fall of the western empire. Its aim, I understand, 
is to try and reach a wider circle of readers than is done by the longer 
and more technical Cambridge Ancient History (though that work is 
happily reaching a larger class than was expected), and for this p 

to supply accounts which shall be briefer and less detailed, but which 
the reader may trust to be abreast of the latest developments of 
scholarship ; and if the other volumes of the series are up to the level 
of this one it ought to succeed. It should bring nearer the day when 
those who are responsible for the teaching of Greek history in this 
country finally cease from bisecting it and discarding, as unworthy 
of consideration, the second half, the half which taught Rome and 
(to a large extent) through Rome ourselves. 

The book falls into two parts, history and civilisation, with ap- 
pendices and a good index; the second part is naturally much the 
more attractive. Nothing can make the actual history other than 
complex, for the different countries were so intervolved. It is here 
treated territorially and not by dynasties, a method which has ad. 
vantages and disadvantages; but it comes out clearly enough, I 
think, for the reader can always refer to the tables of dynasties at the 
end of the book. Possibly some of the figures on the stage were bigger 
people than Cary makes them; but this depends on the personal 
point of view, and the reader has the material before him to decide. 
Cary emphasises the right things politically—that Greece remained 
the most important part of the eastern world, that “‘ Greek ”’ rule in 
Asia was Greek though the kings were Macedonian, and that Macedonia 
itself was the nearest approach to constitutional kingship the ancient 
world saw; it ought to be of interest to us that there was a kingdom 
before ourselves which did for a time evolve in the direction of a real 
constitutional monarchy. As to the civilisation, it was a difficult 
task to get a conspectus of nearly all the important aspects into 143 
pages, but it has been done. The nine chapters deal with warfare, 
the monarchies, the cities, economic life, art, language and literature, 
science, philosophy, religion; most of it is adequate and some parts 
very good. Probably the economic chapter is the best; of the difficult 
subject of banking there is about the most lucid account which I 
remember meeting. No one man can be an expert on all these matters ; 
but the author’s knowledge is great, and the only thing which (in my 
opinion) is not quite adequate to its purpose is the account of Stoicism, 
the one Greek ethical system which, consciously or unconsciously, 
still affects the modern man; it cannot possibly be done in two pages, 
and I doubt if the reader will gather what a force it was, and why. 
But, taken as a whole, Cary’s view of the period seems a full and a 
just one, and will give the reader an excellent picture of a civilisation 
in some respects so like our own. I hope many will read it. 

W. W. Tay. 






































Julius Cesar. By Joun Bucnan. 1932. 170 pp. Peter Davies. 5s. 


Mr. Bucuan, a master showman when he wishes, knows that it 
is best to let the career of Cesar speak for itself without the aid of 
literary fireworks, so that we have here a plain but absorbing tale 
told with admirable clarity and brevity. There is no immoderate 
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hero-worship, nor is Cesar dismissed as a bald-headed voluptuary. 
The picture of Cesar’s character is a reasonable one ; his finer qualities 
are given their due, but no attempt is made to pass over his darker 
side, for instance to excuse him for his treatment of his honourable 
foe, Vercingetorix. Mr. Buchan will not join in the tittle-tattle of 
the forum and nose out the scandals of Cesar’s private life, and does 
not commit himself to an opinion in regard to the paternity of 
Cesarion. 

Cesar’s early career as a radical leader is attributed to purely 
tactical motives. He certainly sought advancement along the most 
likely channels, troubling little as to whether they were muddy or 
clear; but it is difficult to imagine that in any circumstances he would 
have been content to settle down even as a prominent member of the 

-Sullan senatorial party. He was too much the born revolutionary 
for that and he also had a natural interest in reform for reform’s sake, 
as many of his minor measures during his periods of office show. The 
unfolding of his capacities with the opportunities presented by the 
Gallic wars is traced, and his generous policy towards the provincials, 
foreshadowing the ultimate development of the Roman empire, is 
well brought out—though it should be remembered that some of the 
distinguished Roman “ provincials”’ mentioned on p. 150 were of 
Italian ancestry. 

Cesar’s contemporaries, who after all form the background against 
which his personality is etched, have perhaps received less than their 
due. Cicero comes off best, but even he might have been given a 
little more credit for refusing to abandon his principles and join the 
coalition of Cesar, Pompey and Crassus. Crassus cannot be dismissed 
asa mere goldmine, “‘apoorspeaker . . . with little political aptitude.” 
He had been educated, like other young aristocrats, to take his part 
in the political world, and he became one of the most important and 
skilful advocates of hisday. Nor is it necessary to believe that he was 
the catspaw of the rising young politician Julius Cesar. Pompey’s 
vanity makes him an easy prey to the historian, but to the Romans, 
especially in the middle ’sixties, he was the greatest soldier of his day. 
His army, and men’s doubt of the use that he might make of it, de- 
termined the political life of the capital during those years, while the 
career of Cesar was in the making. Pompey was at his best in the 
Pirate War, and the success of this unhurried, carefully-planned 
campaign might have received more notice, for it is instructive to 
compare with his signal failure to cope with the lightning-like rapidity 
of his rival in the Civil War. Czsar did not leave Pompey time to 
think things out, but the poor show he put up was not entirely his 
own fault. Mr. Buchan owns that he fought at Pharsalus against 
his own better judgment, but earlier judges him too harshly. 

The British Museum bust reproduced in the frontispiece is now 
regarded by experts as in all probability eighteenth-century work, 
and does not very closely resemble either the head on Cesar’s coins 
or the other busts and statues which are believed, though in no 
case with absolute certainty, to be authentic portraits. Warde 
Fowler and others, however, have also succumbed to the temptation 
of selecting this beautiful head to illustrate the features of the 
Dictator. 

In a bibliography the author gives useful signposts for that further 
exploration of Cwsar’s career and times which his book should certainly 
stimulate. Owen Broaan, 
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The Kadamba Kula : a history of ancient and medieval Karnataka. By 
G. M. Morazs. 1931. xxiii-+ 504 pp. Bombay, Furtado 
(Luzac). 25s. 


In this monograph a notably able and successful attempt is made 
to do justice to the political and cultural importance of the Kadamhas, 
who reigned as independent sovereigns for about three centuries, from 
c. 345 to c. 655 a.D., in the rich lands of the Western Dekhan and 
Northern Mysore, and continued to rule for many centuries later as 
feudatories of other dynasties in Hangal, Goa, and elsewhere. Most of 
their records have already been published, and brief surveys of their 
history have been given by Dr. J. F. Fleet in his Dynasties of the 
Kanarese Districts and by Professor G. Jouveau-Dubreuil in his Ancient 
History of the Deccan (the latter dealing only with the earlier Kadambas). 
Mr. Moraes, however, treats them in extenso: he has added in an 
appendix the text and translations of twenty-three unpublished 
records, and in addition to his account of their political history he gives 
a survey of the religions, social life, military and administrative 
organisations, literature, and arts prevailing in the regions under their 
sway, as well as a useful lexicon of geographical names occurring in 
their records. An interesting feature is the abundance of illustrations, 
depicting the buildings and other antiquities of the Kadamba countries, 
their inscriptions, and their coins, of which there are fifty-six, mostly 
of good quality. , 

On a few minor points the work is perhaps open to criticism. Mr. 
Moraes is sometimes a trifle too ready to jump to conclusions. Thus 
he regards as not improbable the late legend that the Nandas formerly 
ruled in Kuntala, but rejects the tradition of the Northern origin of 
Mayira, the Brahman founder of the Kadamba dynasty, although 
history shows us many instances of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and others 
emigrating from the North into the South, and to claim for the Brahman 
Mayira a Dravidian origin is quite unnecessary. The argument that 
the kadamba tree is “‘a plant characteristic of the South,” which he 
uses to corroborate this view of Mayira’s origin, is worthless, for the 
connection of the name of the dynasty with that of the plant is merely a 
fiction of popular etymology, which with similar ingenuity has trans- 
formed the Middle Persian Pahlava into the Sanskrit Pallava. Some 
scholars have sought to identify the Kadambas with the mysterious 
Kalabhras, who played an important part in Southern Indian history 
in the time of the Kadambas, and this possibility deserves at least 
mention, which Mr. Moraes has denied it. Moreover, the great mer- 
cantile syndicate of the Vira-banafijus, who in the medieval period 
spread the tentacles of their organisation over all Southern India and 
a large part of Ceylon, and perhaps even further east, merits more than 
the brief and inadequate reference accorded to it on p. 284. The 
account of the administration, too, is not wholly satisfactory; there 
is a sprinkling of small inaccuracies in the spelling of native words 
(perhaps the worst is Dvaiashardya on p. 277 for Dvydéraya) which is 
slightly irritating to the reader; and we cannot agree with Mr. Moraes 
in accepting as serious history the late and improbable legend of 
KaAlidasa’s embassy. But it is hardly fair to dwell on such small points 
in a book which as a whole deserves high commendation for the laborious 
care with which previous materials are worked up into orderly system, 
and for the new lights which it occasionally throws upon the history 
of the Kadambas and the culture, especially the art, which flourished 
under them. L. D. Barnett. 
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The Coinage of England. By Cuartes Oman. 1931. xii + 395 pp. 

45 plates. Clarendon Press. 21s. 6d. 

English Coins. By G. C. Brooke. 1932. xii + 277 pp., 64 plates. 

Methuen. 22s. 6d. 

British Museum postcard series, set B 58: English Gold Coins. 1s. 

Sm CHARLES OMAN is an historian; Dr. Brooke is a numismatist. 
It is not that the two authors are aiming at different audiences, but 
their different methods of attack that make these two works particularly 
interesting to compare. Presumably each set out with the intention 
of producing the long-awaited successor to Herbert Grueber’s Hand- 
book to the Coinage of Great Britain, and one might say that either of 
them, had only one appeared, would have filled the breach with equal 
adequacy. Now Grueber’s book, invaluable though it was, always 
suffered from being cast in the form of a catalogue of a particular 
exhibition of coins; description of, or even reference to other specimens 
was necessarily limited. It was certainly not the ideal form for an 
introductory handbook. Nor to my mind is that employed by Sir 
Charles Oman—a straight-forward history, written one must admit 
in an interesting and lively style, but extremely difficult from the 
point of view of reference, and at the same time containing in each 
paragraph far more naked facts, figures and dates than would be 
acceptable to anyone reading the book from the point of view of 
history and not of numismatics. The scholarship, too, gives the 
impression of having been incorporated into the work without the 
necessary care in verification and revision: slips in readings and in 
the quantities of issues pepper the book. But there is no doubt that 
the work is in many ways excellent. The coins are admirably linked 
up with the country’s history, and yet there is little in the book that 
is irrelevant to the actual history of the coinage. 

Mr. Brooke’s book is in comparison dull. You must intend to 
read it; it will not invite you. Quite half of it consists of lists and 
classified descriptions and little is made of the continuous story of 
the coinage. But it is the ideal work for the collector. The way in 
which it is printed makes the lists easy of reference, and they are 
themselves models of conscientious scholarship, complete and scrupu- 
lously accurate. Mr. Brooke has in addition done greater justice 
than Sir Charles Oman to the revolutionary work done in twelfth 
and thirteenth century numismatics by such men as Mr. L. A. Lawrence 
and the brothers Fox. He has had, of course, to condense their dis- 
coveries enormously; the detailed descriptions of the eight sub- 
divisions of the ‘‘ Short-Cross ”’ issue, for example, are crammed into 
a single page of the text. But he makes the differences, with the 
aid of the plates, remarkably clear. In a limited space, too, he has 
done something to throw light on the smaller denominations of the 
coinage of the first sixty years of the fifteenth century, always difficult 
to separate and never made clear by Grueber. 

About one thing in general one might well argue with Mr. Brooke, 
and that is the balance of his book. Certainly most numismatists 
will agree with him that the study of English coins loses interest after 
the reign of Charles I, and that most of the difficulties vanish. But 
surely it is going too far to relegate the whole subsequent history of 
the coinage, from the Commonwealth to George V, including the 
story of the rise of coinage in base metals (an interesting study in 
itself), to some fifteen pages? If the book was written for the collector 
in the early stages one may be pretty sure that his interest will advance 
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counter-chronologically—that he will only discover the real interest 
of the early hammered penny after he has wasted a considerable time 
over milled money. But at least he should be allowed to waste it 
decently. Sir Charles Oman, by the way, becomes especially good 
reading towards the end, and proves that there is just as much interest 
to be found in the recoinage of 1696 as in that of 1300. 

Finally, the matter of illustrations. It comes as a considerable 
shock to find reproduced in Sir Charles Oman’s book the line engravings 
with which one became so familiar in successive editions of Hawkins, 
and I feel that there is no doubt that for practical purposes, particularly 
for the minute examination of the epigraphy that is necessary with 
the early pennies, there is no comparing these old engravings with 
Mr. Brooke’s impeccable photographs. His choice of specimens for 
illustration dovetails far more exactly into his text than does Sir 
Charles Oman’s. 

One of the most recent additions to the British Museum’s admirable 
series of postcards is a packet of six cards illustrating some famous 
English gold coins—produced, I suppose, with faintly topical in. 
tentions. They are all hammered coins, earlier than the reign of 
Elizabeth. Presumably a milled series will follow. The colour 
process is admirable. C. A. Marspen. 


John of Salisbury. By C. C. J. Wess. (“ Great Medieval Church- 
men” series.) 1932. ix + 186 pp. Methuen. 6s. 


Ir was only towards the close of his life that John of Salisbury 
assumed the responsibilities of a bishop, but there can be no doubt of 
his claim to be reckoned among the great churchmen of the Middle 
Ages. He has been described as “ the central figure of English learning” 
in his day ; he was on familiar terms with pope Adrian IV, an influential 
member of the household of archbishop Theobald of Canterbury, and 
a companion of St. Thomas. His philosophical writings are of the 
highest value for the reconstruction of the intellectual life of his time, 
and his Historia Pontificalis is one of the very few contemporary 
sources for the history of the central years of the twelfth century. 
Until recently, his importance has been somewhat obscured by the 
absence of any adequate edition of his most significant works. His 
letters still await a modern editor. But in 1909 Professor Webb 
published his definitive edition of the Policraticus; the Metalogicon, 
also edited by Mr. Webb, followed twenty years later; and in 1927 
Dr. R. L. Poole’s edition of the Historia Pontificalis demonstrated 
John’s unique importance as an historian of his own times. These 
works, combined with the studies which Mr. Poole has issued from time 
to time on different aspects of John’s life and writings, have made a 
new biography ible. ’ 

The story of a life, full of incident, and spent in familiarity with 
great affairs, cannot be told in any detail in a volume of less than two 
hundred pages. In any case, no detailed biography could well be 
written until John’s letters have been re-edited with proper annotation. 
Mr. Webb wisely devotes nearly half his text to a discussion of the two 
works offering most difficulty to the historical student, the Policraticus 
and the Metalogicon, of which he can write with a familiarity only 
possible to an editor. His analysis of that voluminous political 
miscellany, the Policraticus, should be useful to those interested either 
in the learning or the history of the mid-twelfth century. It may be 
hoped that it will send readers back to the footnotes of Mr. Webb’s own 
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edition of this work, for no analysis can bring out the full importance 
of the incidental references to persons and events in the Policraticus, 
such as the definite association of master Vacarius with the household 
of archbishop Theobald, and the observations of Robert earl of Leicester 
about the divine majesty which the prince represents. Passages like 
these are a welcome contrast to the analogies from ancient history which 
John is incessantly drawing, and they make the Policraticus a source of 
information which the political historian cannot afford to neglect. 
For the rest, the historical student will obtain from the present book an 
accurate account of the successive phases in John’s life and the chief 
lines of his thought. It is an account compressed within a narrow 
compass, and it is not easily followed at a first reading. But it will 
give to students, if not a vivid impression, at least the means for 
forming a just estimate of the greatest English scholar of the early 
Middle Ages. F. M. STenton. 


The Parliamentary Representation of the English Boroughs during the 
Middle Ages. By May McKisack. 1932. xii-+ 180 pp. Mil- 
ford. 10s. 

Miss McK1sacxk’s book is, as she remarks, short, but it is very full 
of facts collected from two of the principal sources of parliamentary 
history during the middle ages; viz. the original parliamentary writs 
and returns in the P.R.O., and local borough records. The first 
source was minutely examined for the purpose of the Parlia- 
mentary Return of 1878; but its compilers necessarily confined them 
selves to the task prescribed by the two orders of the house of com- 
mons on 4 May 1876 and 9 March 1877, and supplied only “‘ the names 
of members returned ”’ and of their constituencies, without attempting 
to identify the names with persons, to ascertain their method of 
election, or to determine whether they took their seats. A good deal 
is still to be learnt from these writs and returns which is not contained 
in the blue book of 1878, and from litigation over elections and mem- 
bers’ wages recorded on the plea-rolls of the exchequer and, later on, 
in the proceedings of chancery, the star chamber, and the court of 
requests. But borough records are alike the more important and 
more inaccessible, and Miss McKisack is fortunate in having been able 
to explore so many of them as she has, albeit they are necessarily 
few compared with the total number of borough constituencies. We 
wish we could share her belief (p. xin.) that the neglect of borough 
records ‘‘ is now being remedied by the initiation of the official history 
of parliament, which is to include a thorough search of the borough 
records by various scholars.” Few of the searchers will be as com- 
petent for the task as Miss McKisack; there is—fortunately—no 
idea of an “‘ official history ” ; and the “roll” which has been suggested 
will only be a biographical record of the regiment of members. 

_ The value of Miss McKisack’s researches consists to a large extent 

in the specific evidence she produces from borough records to sub- 

stantiate suggestions which have previously been made, though they 


1 As small matters for criticism it may be mentioned that the “ Willelmus 
Saresberiensis ” occurring in John’s list of vanished tyrants was not “‘ Karl of 

bury as he appears on page 68, but castellan, as he is described in the 
passage from the Gesta Stephani quoted by Mr. Webb in his edition of the Poli- 
craticus, 11. 396. With reference to the same page 68, it may be added that the 
Earl of Chester contemporary with king Stephen appears as Ralph instead of 
Rannulf, and that “ Genlis ” is a misprint for Senlis. 
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also enable her to give fuller accounts of some developments than have 
hitherto been available, particularly perhaps in chapter iii on “ Borough 
representation in the fifteenth century,” and in chapter vi on “ The 
burgess personnel of the medieval Parliament.’’ She is careful, and 
she can be critical even of statements made by historians to whom 
she handsomely acknowledges her indebtedness in her preface. One 
of the most eminent of them had written (p. 68), “‘ the number of 
expenses writs issued is no evidence at all as to the number of b 

who sat in any particular parliament.” Miss McKisack quietly 
adds to ‘‘ issued’ a note, ‘‘and enrolled.”” For that is the crux 
of the question : if we knew for certain how many writs de expensis 
were issued, the problem not only of size but of attendance at a medieval 
house of commons would be settled; unfortunately we only know for 
certain how many were enrolled and that an uncertain number were 
also issued which were not enrolled. 

A vast number of borough records must be searched and probably 
many more volumes written before these problems are solved. Here 
we can only suggest a word or two of caution on one or two of the 
more novel points in this thesis. Miss McKisack has some very interest- 
ing illustrations of what she calls (p. 113) “‘ a revolution in the personnel 
of parliament ”’ in the latter part of the fifteenth century. Now this 
question of personnel involves a vast problem of identification. Some 
indexes profess to be indexes “ of persons,” but no sane index to 
medieval records which goes below the higher ranges of society can 
be more than an index of persons’ names: that is to say, identity of 
name is no evidence of identity of person, and any student seeking 
to determine the personnel of parliament will find at least half his 
time taken up by endeavouring to disentangle different persons con- 
founded under the identity of names in the indexes he uses. Another 
problem is the meaning of ‘“ king’s servants’”’: Miss McKisack’s 
instances of these in the house of commons under Edward IV indicate 
sufficiently the baselessness of the contention that they were first 
introduced by Wolsey. But who were—or rather who were not— 
king’s servants? Cabinet Ministers are still officially known as such : 
in earlier times the king had servants “‘ out of wages”’ as well as 
servants “in wages,” and any mayor or bailiff in a royal borough, any 
escheator, feodary, customer or collector at a port, would come within 
the category. The important point is the development of the link, 
which has fortunately never been broken in this country, between the 
executive and the legislature; but ‘‘ king’s servants’ without ex- 
planation will assuredly convey a misleading impression to twentieth- 
century readers. One other suggestion : Miss McKisack’s illustrations 
of the growing range covered by candidates in their search for seats 
may be misleading without further knowledge of the growing elasticity 
of landholding. Po give an instance : one Roger Corbet, whose home 
was Moreton Corbet in Shropshire, was returned for Truro : he looks 
like a ‘‘ carpet-bagger,”’ but ten different inquisitions post mortem 
give him lands in ten different counties ranging from the North Sea 
to the Atlantic Ocean, and his ‘‘ carpet-bag”’ held four manors m 
Cornwall itself. Should one say that he “ had to go as far as” Corn- 
wall for a seat ? 

Miss McKisack has some very useful details (pp. 45-60) on the 
development of electoral methods. Here again terminology is full 
of pitfalls. The London record of 1298 (p. 15) is not really the record 
of an election but of nominations for election, and the person returned 
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was not the person who received most nominations. That often 
happens to-day, but the trouble is that “ nomination ”’ and “ election ”’ 
have at times been regarded as synonymous, and the Act of 1918, 
which regulates university elections to-day, itself prescribes that the 
polling (if any) shall take place “‘ on the ninth day after the date fixed 
for the election ’’: the real distinction is that nomination is the act 
of individuals, election the actof a more or lesscorporate body. Whether 
that body was originally the shire and whether the incorporation of 
boroughs gradually removed the “real election” of burgesses from 
the shire to the borough are questions which still need investigation. 
One demurrer I venture to plead. On the question of “‘ re-election ”’ 
Miss McKisack defines it as ‘‘ election to more than one parliament ”’ 
(p.40). That has been called its “‘ natural ’’ sense : possibly ; humanum 
est errare. But it is a definition which finds no shadow of support in 
the Oxford English Dictionary,’ and happily it is never applied in 
practice to-day; for thousands of people—from university professors 
to company directors—would find their occupation gone if, after 
being elected for a term of office, they learnt that “ re-election ” 
meant no more than election somewhere else at some distant date to 
which they might or might not survive. Miss McKisack is also con- 
vinced that “‘ re-election’? was by no means “‘rare’’; she does not 
define that very relative term, but she does not dispute the fact that 
“re-election”? (however defined) was rare in the middle ages 
compared with any century in which contemporaries used the word. 
Even in the bouleversement of the 1930 general election five times more 
members were “ re-elected ’’ than to any medieval parliament. 
A. F. PoLiarp. 


























Venice and its Story. By T. Oxy. Revised edition, 1930. xix + 
325 pp. Dent. 15s. 

Genoese Shipping in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. By E. H. 
ByRNE. 1930. ix+159 pp. The Medieval Academy of 
America. $2.75. 






Jacopo @’Oria e i suoi annali. By Cesare Imperiale di Sant’Angelo. 
1930. xi-+ 342 pp. Venice: Libreria Emiliana. 30 lire. 


In the stress of the modern world and the changing outlook upon 
political events of the past as well as of the present, it is comforting to 
be reminded that even now works can be endowed with more than an 
ephemeral life by an appeal to the deeper human feelings and the assist- 
ance of literary craftsmanship of a high order. Such considerations 
may be suggested by the fourth edition of Professor Okey’s Venice. 
The continued success of that work is evidence that no subject is so 
threadbare as not to allow for an original treatment. It cannot be 
claimed that the book rests on a great deal of original research, nor even 
that the information it contains is unfailingly up-to-date, for it would 
suffice to compare it with the works of Bistort or Cessi* in order to 
realise that many a statement in it would require revision were it 
expected to satisfy the sternest standard of scholarship. Scholarship, 
as represented by Cessi, subjects medieval sources to tests so exacting 
that few are entitled to pass them, while tradition, far from being 
presumed innocent of misrepresentation, is steadily and occasionally, 
I fancy, unfairly, required to prove the trustworthiness of its account. 

1 See History, x1. 16-17 (April 1926). 


* G. Bistort, La repubblica di Venezia (Venezia, 
Ducale (Padova, 1928). ' 
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Mr. Okey is well aware of the snares which sometimes entrap historians 
who confidently rely upon the statements of medieval chronicles; but 
he refuses to forgo their human appeal and to restrict himself to docu. 
mentary evidence. One feels that Venice is for him mainly a thing of 
beauty, and that the thrill which he experienced on his first visit to 
the lagoon, as well as the almost physical delight of his later sojourns 
on its shores, are still with him and lend colour and warmth to his book, 
He tells his story so finely that he attains a truth more profound than 
accurate up-to-dateness alone could provide, and thus endows his pages 
with a permanent value such as only artistry can secure. A researcher 
may feel uncomfortable when he still finds repeated the traditional 
foundation in the year 421 a.p., or the migrations provoked by the Huns 
as connected with the origin of Venice; when he reads an account of 
the peace of 1177 which is independent of Monticolo’s notes to Sanudo,! 
or a story of Marin Falier which ignores Lazzarini’s monograph;* 
and he may be surprised to find Sarpi, on Mazzini’s authority, 
usurping the scientific priority which more probably belongs to Fabrizio 
d’Acquapendente. But just as Venice is described in the glory of her 
triumphant colours, Venetian history is seen in its development, and the 
forces at work are appraised with a due regard to the human factor; 
and that result has been obtained by relying principally upon chronicles 
and tradition. I do not mean to imply that Mr. Okey ignores modern 
research; in general his information is accurate and detailed, in the 
descriptive as well as in the historical section of his book. In dealing 
with Venetian art he keeps aloof from the iconoclastic tendencies of 
modern criticism, as well as from esthetic criticism, which so often 
pretends to read recondite meanings into the works of men who were 
totally indifferent to speculation. He does not attempt to explain 
craftsmanship by philosophy, nor forget to look at the pictures for the 
sake of discussing the chemical composition of the pigments with which 
they were painted. He is conversant with the books of recent critics, 
but he is also delicately responsive to the charm of Venetian art. His 
book is a thing of beauty in itself, and is likely to be still read and enjoyed 
when far more elaborate productions will have ceased to be up-to-date, 
and will thereby have lost their only claim to our attention. 

The history of the rival Republic of Genoa was less romantic, and is 
less romantically told. The human element which was so prominent 
in Mr. Okey’s book is necessarily absent in Professor Byrne’s, and 
rigidly restrained by the Marchese Imperiale. Mr. Byrne was the 
recipient of a research fellowship and chose to give his time and labour 
to an investigation into the history of Genoese Shipping in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. With the industry and the acumen which we have 
learnt to expect from him, he has collected a remarkable series of docu- 
ments, and has compelled them to give up information which a less 
expert scholar would have failed to extract from them. The wealth of 
the Genoese archives has provided him with an opportunity which he 
has known how to seize, and the importance of the facts that have been 
ascertained far transcends the geographical limits of the republic and 
the mere department of shipping. It is of course of some moment to 
historians of shipping to know that lateen sails were used in Genoa at 
a much earlier date than had been hitherto assumed, that galleys were 
but rarely employed in trade, and that the tonnage of Genoese ships had 

1 M. Sanudo, Le vite dei Dogi, a cura di G. Monticolo, in Muratori’s Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores, new edition, vol. xxu, part iv (1900). 

* V. Lazzarini, in Nuovo Archivio Veneto, vol. xu (1897). 
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reached 600 tons by the middle of the thirteenth century ; but there are 
many points which interest historians in general, such as the usual 

rts of call and sea routes, the manner of storing the cargo, the 
accommodation provided for pilgrims and crusaders, and above all the 
varying systems of ownership. Up to 1150 the skipper was generally 
the owner of the vessel, and had or had not a few associates; soon the 
system of splitting up the ownership in shares (loca navis) came into use, 
and as the cargo also was split up in shares and all shares were transfer- 
able, the ownership of the cargo and of the vessel became almost 
undistinguishable. Shipowners were skippers, and skippers were 
traders. Shares in ships and in cargoes were sold and pledged like any 
other commodity, and by this breaking up of the proprietary interests 
the risk was widely distributed, and there was effected a kind of 
insurance. It was in fact the incidence of risk that brought about the 
distribution of ownership between 1150 and 1250; after 1250, as the 
risk of losses diminished, ownership tended to become concentrated into 
the hands of a few large shipowners. In a later section Mr. Byrne calls 
attention to the development in chartering documents ; contracts were 
oral up to about 1200, they were very imperfectly formulated by notaries 
up toc. 1250, but after that time the notaries learned to devise documents 
which were formally polished and legally perfect. It is one of the many 
lessons that the study of shipping provides, and it well illustrates the 
amazing cultural progress of those years. The complexity of the 
shipping business so increased owing to the system of shares that an 
accountant was carried on board, and the shareholders enforced inde- 
pendent inspection into the seaworthiness of the ships. Practically 
every one of the documents edited in this book has some curious piece 
of information to give us, and the documents are edited with care, 
even though not faultlessly. It is a pity that so little is told to us 
about privateering, for Genoese chronicles, in particular the Annales 
Ianuenses Caffari, are continually referring to such a practice; but Mr. 
Byrne never mentions the Annales. He was undoubtedly ill advised 
in foregoing so rich a source of expert information; large sections of 
them were written by practical sailors, such as Jacopo d’Oria, a prince 
among chroniclers, the brother of Oberto the victor at the Meloria, and 
of Lamba, who crushed the Venetian fleet at the Curzolari. Jacopo was 
also a magistrate and a notary ; it is surely much to be regretted that the 
abundant evidence he provides should be tacitly ignored. 

It is precisely with this chronicle that the Marchese Imperiale deals 
in his excellent work, Jacopo d’Oria. Genoa and her history, medieval 
and modern, have been the special field of study of this author, an 
amateur in the best meaning of the word, for some thirty or forty years ; 
and, after editing the continuation of the Annales Januenses Caffari,? 
he is still engaged upon the stupendous task of arranging and editing 
Genoesecharters.* Butin the course of hisstudies he has been particularly 
struck with the personality of Jacopo d’Oria, sailor, notary, chronicler, 
the son, grandson and great grandson of Genoese admirals; and he 
has rightly felt that among the almost countless chronicles written in 

? Misreadings of the documents are pointed out by Professor Manfroni in a 
review of this book in Studi medievali, vol. m1, no. 2 (1930). 

* Annali Genovesi di Caffaro e dei suoi continuatori: Roma, Istituto Storico 
Italiano (Fonti per la storia d’ Italia), vol. 11 (1901); vol. m1 (1923), vol. rv (1925); 
vol. v (1929). Cf. the same author’s work, Genova e le sue relazioni con Federico 
II di Svevia (Venezia, Tipografia editrice Emiliana, 1923). 

® Codice diplomatico repubblica di Genova: Roma, Istituto Storico Italiano 
(In progress). 
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Italy during the later Middle Ages, D’Oria’s was one of the few which 
clearly deserve to be known by a larger body of readers than medieyal 
scholars. On the groundwork of the Annales he has re-told the events 
of Jacopo d’Oria’s life and age, in a simple style which achieves eloquence 
at times, thanks to his own restraint and the impressive magnitude of 
the events themselves. If his book were only what its author modes 

claims it to be, there might be little cause to mention it here ; but thanks 
to his minute familiarity with all the documentary sources and modern 
publications on his subject, it proves to be, in reality, a history of the 
Genoese Republic during the thirteenth century, so well informed as to 
be of use even to scholars who are conversant with the Annales, and so 
fascinating to read that, in moments of less trying economic stringency, 
I fancy it would repay translation. The sturdy aristocracy of Genoa, 
probably unmixed with the invaders, was proud, warlike and full of 
enterprise ; from a very early age it showed an extraordinary ability in 
commerce and shipping, and was ever ready to back its opinions and 
interests with arms. This led to constant clashes with neighbours, 
particularly the Pisans, and to as constant internal strife, which did not 
abate even when the republic, competing with Venice for the eastern 
trade, was involved in war with her powerful rival. The main interest 
of this work lies in the minute record of internal events in Genoa, rather 
than in the account of wars, about which information may be gathered 
from other sources ; and yet such wars also are brought closer to us by 
envisaging their origins from a Genoese standpoint, for it is well known 
that no less an authority than Pertz called Jacopod ’Oria praedecessoribus 
multo perspicacior. CESARE FOLIGNo. 


Histoire de ? Europe au Moyen Age (1270-1493). Par Cu. Bémont et 
R. Dovorr. 1931. ix +495 pp. Paris: F. Alcan. 40 fr. 

La Fin du Moyen Age. Par H. Prrenne, A. Renavpet, E. Perroy, 
M. Hanpetsman, L. Hatruen (“ Peuples et Civilisations” 
series, ed. L. HaLPHEN and P. Saanac, Tome vm). Part 1: La 
désagrégation du monde médiéval (1285-1453). iv + 569 pp. 
60 fr. Part m: L’annonce des temps nouveaux (1453-1492). 
iv + 324 pp. 35 fr. 1931. Paris: F. Alcan. 

OF late years the task of communicating the conclusions of historical 
research to the undergraduate and general public has been far too 
commonly despised by capable scholars. The result has been a large 
output of books with a certain liveliness but little accuracy ; they have 
been widely read, and have done some mischief. Now, one is glad to 
see, the work is being undertaken by writers like the authors of the 
volumes before us. They have good reason to be proud of what they 
are doing, for such books as these are more truly contributions to 
knowledge than the majority of the erudite, detailed, expensive, and 
(too often) unreadable works on which they are based. 

These bocks remind the reader, moreover, that it is not easy to 
popularise the products of modern scholarship. In the first place, 
there is an immense amount of matter on almost every topic. It is 
hard to avoid using too much of one part, too little of another. In 
their volume, MM. Bémont and Doucet have not been sufficiently on 
their guard against this danger. They devote 186 pages exclusively to 
France. England gets fifty-two, a reasonable allowance. There are 
special chapters for the Church, for the intellectual and artistic life of 
Kurope at large, and for general economic conditions. Thus the 
political and constitutional history of the Empire, Scandinavia, Spain, 
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Italy, and Eastern Europe has to be squeezed into 117 pages. The 

tive of the book is consequently all wrong; it is in fact not a 
History of Europe, it is a History of France with some account of her 
European environment. 

The whole of the book, except the chapter on England, has been 
written by M. Doucet, and the sections which deal with France, the 
Church, and economic life are very well done. His account of the 
government of France and his treatment of Joan of Arc deserve par- 
ticular commendation, the former for its admirable conciseness and 
clarity, the latter for the singular coolness of judgment which it dis- 

lays. As for the chapter on England, we find it extremely hard to 
Cire that M. Bémont can have had anything to do with the numerous 
errors which disfigure it. 

The second of the works under notice is much more pretentious. 
Its two parts altogether vontain as much matter as some of the volumes 
of the Cambridge Medieval History. It must be confessed, indeed, 
that it hangs together better than the average volume of that under- 
taking. One reason no doubt is the comparative fewness of the 
collaborating authors. Concerning them, in fact, the title-page is 
somewhat misleading. M. Pirenne has written only three chapters 
and part of the Introduction, comprising in all sixty-two pages. M. 
Handelsman “‘ a fourni la substance ” of about fifty-six pages, mainly on 
the Slavonic countries. The history of religion, thought, and art—which 
is very fully treated—was entrusted entirely to M. Renaudet, who has 
also contributed the “‘ Conclusion.”’ Of what remains—nearly all the 
political history, that is to say—M. Perroy prepared “ une rédaction 
qui a été remaniée et complétée par M. Halphen.” As the later 
Middle Ages are M. Perroy’s special field, we presume that M. Halphen’s 
part was no more than that usually played by the general editor of a 
series; so that the book may be regarded as in the main the work of 
MM. Renaudet and Perroy. 

It is an uneven production. M. Pirenne’s chapters on social and 
economic conditions are disappointingly meagre and ill-proportioned. 
He evidently believes that there is nothing like leather; but, notwith- 
standing the importance of the Netherlands in the economic life of 
medieval Europe, he would have done better to say less about them and 
more about other parts of his subject—notably the Hanseatic League, 
which gets three pages concerning its fortunes prior to 1375, and 
thereafter has to content itself with half-a-dozen incidental references, 
mostly in chapters by MM. Perroy and Handelsman. 

The treatment of English affairs in this work, as in the other, is 
often very unsatisfactory. It is odd that, as soon as MM. Pirenne and 
Renaudet have to deal with England, they lose their sureness of touch. 
Luckily, the English history falls mainly within the sphere of M. 
Perroy, who alone seems to have assimilated the results of recent 
English research on the period. 

Within their limits M. Perroy’s chapters are good, but it is surprising 
that so little attention is given to the methods and institutions of 
government in the various European countries. Perhaps it was at 
the bidding of his editors that he restricted himself almost entirely to 
political narrative of the old-fashioned type. The most distinctive 
feature of the book is the prominence given to the history 
of thought and art. Much of M. Renaudet’s work is of the 
highest interest and value. The schoolmen and heretics of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries have never before been so clearly and 
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compendiously exhibited. Seldom, moreover, in a work of this 
character has there been so comprehensive a treatment of the scholars 
and artists of the classical Renaissance. Yet time and again one is 
moved to doubt M. Renaudet’s—or the editor’s—sense of proportion, 
Some of these fascinating heretics were not really of much importance; 
and, as M. Renaudet himself admits, many of the philologists and 
philosophers whose doings he describes lacked originality and had no 
lasting influence. And, to put the matter crudely, is it justifiable to 
give 140 pages to the Humanists and artists of the Renaissance, when 
only two-and-a-half are allotted to geographical discovery and only 
two to the invention and development of printing ? 

This is in the main, when all is said, a good book; but, with a 
little more careful and thoughtful planning, it might have been very 
much better. W. T. Waves. 


The Black Death and Men of Learning. By A. M. Campsety. 1931. 
xii + 210 pp. Columbia University Press (Milford). 17s. 6d. 


Tuts is, on the whole, a rather disappointing volume ; not that it is 
not laborious and generally accurate, but that the author shows so 
little discrimination in her collection and presentment of materials; 
the essential and the comparatively irrelevant details are forced almost 
equally upon our attention. Her introduction enumerates nine 
authors who have drawn different conclusions from the records, without 
the least attempt to estimate either the wide differences of scholarship 
between these authors—some who have really mastered the records, 
and others who write simply as book-makers—or the comparative 
value of their irreconcilably divergent conclusions. In chapter iii, 
again, which undertakes to give an introductory conspectus of modern 
knowledge with regard to the bubonic plague, the sentences are 
sometimes confused and betray a loose grasp of the subject, especially 
onp.35. Something of the same imperfect power of selection transpires 
to some extent from the 60 succeeding pages, in which Miss Campbell 
undertakes to summarise the medieval tractates on this pestilence. 

Later, she falls on one very important point into a pitfall which 
has betrayed so many others, and has led to such false conclusions, 
that it is worth while exposing it fully. Fitzralph, Archbishop of 
Armagh, wrote in 1357 that Oxford had fallen in his days from 30,000 
to 6,000 students. This statement has been greedily caught at by every 
writer who is interested in magnifying the disastrous effects of the Black 
Death upon social and religious life. Yet it is notorious that the 
medieval mind was extremely vague about large figures ; whenever they 
can be checked, they are nearly always enormously exaggerated : 
Fitzralph’s 30,000 must be read in the light of Wyclif’s guess of 60,000. 
And in this particular case we have special reasons for suspicion, since 
Fitzralph’s treatise is a bitter polemic against the friars. 7 we are to 
believe him, it is not only their practices which are responsible for the 
fall of Oxford from 30,000 to 6,000, but they are also working havoc in 
his own diocese of Armagh, where 2,000 murderers or similar black 
felons are furtively absolved by them every year. Not only do those 
writers who stress these 30,000 ignore the 2,000, but, evidently in 
= ignorance of Fitzralph’s actual tractate, they attribute to the 
Black Death what he explicitly attributes to the Friars. Miss Camp- 
bell, to her honour, has actually verified the context and corrected this 
worst error; yet she allows herself to be attracted by her predecessors’ 
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false deductions (p. 160). And she, like them, misreads the later evi- 
dence of the Oxford Chancellor Gascoigne : ‘‘ he had seen in the rolls of 
the ancient chancellors that the number of scholars there before the 

tilence was 30,000.” Gascoigne, when carefully read, is not com- 
mitted to this statement. He appeals to the chancellor’s rolls for the 
fact that few men took law degrees at Oxford before the Plague; 
there were, naturally, full lists kept of the small numbers who graduated 
yearly. But there is no evidence for, and great improbability against, 
the assumption that full lists were ever kept of the whole body of 
students; when Gascoigne, therefore, speaks of 30,000 a century before 
his own day, he is in all probability either copying from Fitzralph’s 
well-known treatise, or following the same vague tradition from which 
Fitzralph drew. I happen to know that Dr. H. G. Salter, whose 
knowledge of medieval Oxford statistics is unrivalled, is of this same 
opinion. 

Yet we must be grateful to Miss Campbell for what she has supplied. 
Her statistics for the clergy not only omit Professor Hamilton Thomp- 
son’s researches in the registers, but they will soon be completely 
superseded by the far more detailed researches of Dr. J. Lunn, which 
are now in the press. Yet she gives valuable figures with regard to 
Continental Universities and schools and to mortality among doctors ; 
figures which, without being decisive, tend definitely to mitigate the 
pessimistic calculations which are too often published. The general 
probability suggested by the facts in this book, as in some other quite 
recent studies, is that only about one-third of the whole population 
perished, and not one-half even of the most exposed classes, clergy and 
doctors. G. G. CouLTon. 


The Apologye of Syr Thomas More, Knyght. Edited by ARTHUR 
Irvine Tart. 1930. Ixxxvi + 365 pp.; two facsimiles. The 
Early English Text Society (Milford). 30s. 

More’s Utopia and his Social Teaching. By W. E. CampsBety. 1930. 
164 pp. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 


TxEsE two works bear witness to the growing interest everywhere 
felt in More’s religious and social thought. Professor Taft’s extremely 
careful edition of the Apology is meant for scholars, while Mr. W. E. 
Campbell’s small book is meant for the public at large. The former 
provides a faultless and beautifully printed reproduction of the original 
text, with the variants of the 1557 edition, for which every admirer and 
lover of More’s personality will be grateful. The introduction is clear, 
informative and sympathetic ; the remarks on More’s style are specially 
to be commended. More’s cumbrous method consisted in first repro- 
ducing—and thereby diffusing—the heretical books that he wished to 
confute ; then in discussing their assertions one by one, according to the 
rules of logic, in a manner which was not wholly the outcome of his 
classical training, but also showed what was still left in him of the 
scholastic spirit. Such a method was better suited for set debates in 
the universities than for the polemical war which the protestants waged 
—in which their weapons were light, swift, piercing shafts, shot now from 
here and now from there. More, as the defender of authority and 
tradition, was from the very first at a disadvantage; and he did not 
make up for it by paying back his adversaries in kind. Whatever 
sympathy might be gained for him by his reasonableness, lovableness 
and sweet humour, he failed to realise that his orthodox polemics ought 
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to “bite in” on the public as effectively as the pamphlets of the 

heretics; and his blindness in this respect, no less than that of his 
Catholic continuators under Henry VIII and later, down to Sanders 
largely accounts for the final collapse of the old religion: though 
perhaps victory might have been bought too dear, had the price for it 
been the loss of self-respect. 

Mr. Taft might have pointed out (p. liv) that More’s use of parallel 
or contrasted clauses hailed straight from the Fathers, who themselves 
respected the traditions of classical oratory. He is right in pointing out 
(p. lxxxii) that an additional reason for More’s intolerance of heretics, 
was that the latter were themselves wholly opposed to any form of 
toleration, and threatened the civil ruler with God’s wrath—or that of 
the elect—if he failed to do his duty in purging the church (cf. Tyndale’s 
Obedience of a Christian man, passim). Mr. Taft wholly leaves aside the 
linguistic interest of the text, which is very great ; his notes, which are 
most accurate, aim less at elucidation than illustration: they quote 
long passages from every work quoted or referred to by More or his 
opponents; they provide a wealth of information on every historical 
point touched on in the Apology, especially on heresy cases. The index 
deserves especial praise : it is a catalogue both of names and ideas, and 
takes in everything. Though the minute exactness of detail may be 
overdone, Mr. Taft’s edition’of More’s most personal work fulfils a useful 
task and does it as well—within its limitations—as one could wish. 

Mr. W. E. Campbell has deserved lasting gratitude for his magni- 
ficent edition of More’s English works, now in course of publication; 
but one must own, with regret, to some slight disappointment after 
perusing his study of More’s social teaching in the Utopia. Such a 
study, at least, is announced by the title of his book; but the contents 
do not fulfil the promise of the title. The work would be better described 
as an exposition—and a very able and forcible one, no doubt,—of 
Catholic social teaching, illustrated by occasional examples from the 
Utopia. The main results of modern criticism are again brought out 
here, and More’s imaginary commonwealth is viewed not as a model for 
mankind to imitate, but as a free exercise of the mind, which, moved by 
contemporary historical developments, turns in succession to various 
suggested remedies for social evils, and discusses them, without coming 
to anything like a final conclusion. ‘It is hard indeed to piece together, 
from More’s various works, a coherent system of social organisation ; 
all that can be done is to show how different elements, some borrowed 
from the life of the Middle Ages, others from the philosophy of the 
ancients, mingle in the Utopia, not harmoniously, indeed, but with 
sufficient strangeness to account for the “mystery” of the book. 
That the medieval elements represented More’s own bottom convictions, 
while the classical were the borrowed and fanciful elegances of a foreign 
culture, is Mr. Campbell’s conclusion. He shows in a very convincing 
way how perennial is the social teaching of Catholicism, and how modern 
Thomas More remains for Catholics. His book is not a work of close- 
knit research or reasoning, but it is sound Catholic vulgarisation ; 
indeed it aims at no more, and no less. PIERRE JANELLE. 


A Literary History of Religious Thought in France: Vol. 1, Devout 
Humanism. By Henet Bremonp. 1928. xxiii + 423 pp. 
S.P.C.K. 16s. 

TuE notice of this delightful book has been accidentally delayed. 

The work was published in French in 1914, and the English translation 
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appeared in 1928. It is a study of a certain current of religious thought 
and feeling in France which will have escaped the notice of most 

lishmen who are interested in French history. We all know 
something of the Jesuits and of the Jansenists, and of the epic struggle 
which they waged against one another with varying fortunes. But 
who are the Devout Humanists? M. Bremond is careful to point out 
that they are neither a school nor an organisation, and that it is only 
for convenience that they are brought under one title. His researches 
in the by-ways of theological and devotional literature have revealed 
to him the existence of a large number of writers who stand apart 
from the two great combatants to whom I have alluded—though 
they have more affinity with the Jesuits than the Jansenists—and 
who show us how deep and wide was the interest in religious matters 
even among those who were not moved by the great controversies of 
the time. They are called Humanists because they were deeply 
influenced by the classics of Greece and Rome; and because they 
loved and admired nature and human nature, refusing to join in the 
sombre denunciations of the human heart which were habitual to the 
Jansenist school. M. Bremond sums up their characteristics as 
“ardour in well-doing, filial confidence in Divine Love, joy in living 
the Christian life, goodness linked with so little moroseness and with 
so much wit and freshness.”” He claims that the subject of his study 
deserves the attention of historians. Certainly after one has read 
his charming pages a new light seems to play across the landscape of 
seventeenth-century France. 

The book is not propagandist. M. Bremond has read masses of books 
unknown even to the average student of French literature, and he 
brings to us the results of his researches—the word is hardly suitable 
to so light-hearted a book—with a gaiety that perhaps no savant out- 
side of France could imitate. The book abounds in references to 
English history and literature, and he has a good word for the 8.P.C.K. 
The book is enriched by many excellent translations into English of 
the religious poems of the authors whom he introduces to us, some 
of which ought certainly to find a place in our collections of religious 
verse. 

The interest of the book increases as it goes on. At first it isa 
little difficult for an English reader brought up in the Protestant 
tradition to breathe the rarefied atmosphere of the confessional, the 
seminary, and the pulpit in the seventeenth century. But the writers 
and their problems and their treatment of them become very real 
and fascinating by and by. Frangois de Sales is treated summarily ; 
because, I suppose, it is thought that he is well known—which may 
be true of France; but Richeome, Jean-Pierre Camus, Bonal and 
Yves de Paris become very real in M. Bremond’s hands. Yves de 
Paris is M. Bremond’s hero. Can any eulogy go beyond this: “I 
find him incomparable. He is one of those pure and radiant intel- 
ligences that appear immune from Adam’s fall.” The chapters 
which I have myself found most interesting and valuable are the 
thirteenth, on “ Christian Optimism”; the fifteenth, on ‘‘ Devout 
Humanism versus Jansenism,” with its wonderful quotations from 
Bonal; and the sixteenth, on Yves de Paris. It is remarkable to 
find the last named attacking the prevalent custom of forcing children 
into monasteries and convents with a vigour which would satisfy 
the most ardent Protestant. But I must say no more on a book that 
is already well known. A. J. Grant. 
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Documents of Catherine the Great. Edited with an Introduction ang 


Notes by W. F. Reppaway. 1931. xxxii + 349pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. 


Tuts volume consists of two distinct parts : (1) the correspondence 
of Catherine and Voltaire from 1763 to 1777, and (2) Catherine’s 
Instruction of 1767, which is given in an English text dated 1768, 
It is a disappointing and rather tiresome book, and the first part is 
of very little historical value. Voltaire and Catherine are both such 
dominant figures in the eighteenth century that their letters might 
be expected to be really important documents. But they are nothi 
of the kind. Not even all Voltaire’s literary skill can make his elaborate 
compliments to Catherine anything but nauseating. As for the 
letters of the Empress, whether she wrote them unaided or not, they 
are obviously stilted compositions designed to induce her eminent 
correspondent to trumpet the achievements and the enlightenment 
of Russia under her rule. And he responded with a profusion of 
flattery which must have palled even upon the insatiable palate of a 
ruler whose continued good fortune must at times have puzzled herself, 
as it astounded her contemporaries. It is difficult to believe that 
Voltaire did not write many of these epistles with his tongue in his 
cheek, and there is one gem of a sentence which suggests a subtle 
irony. He is explaining that he. was so absorbed in the expectation 
of the expulsion of the Turks from Europe that he had failed to anti- 
cipate the partition of Poland. And so he congratulates his heroine 
that she “ prenait un parti plus noble et plus utile, celui de détruire 
l’anarchie en Pologne, en rendant & chacun ce que chacun croit lui 
appartenir, et en commengant par elle-méme.” There are occasional 
references in the letters to historical events which the editor might 
have been expected to explain. But his notes are extremely ab- 
stemious in the matter of explanation, and the reader is, rather oddly, 
referred for guidance to the index. 

The Instruction is a very different matter. Though it appears 
here in a rather faulty translation, it is in itself a document of historical 
importance. It is not, of course, an original composition, but is based 
upon suggestions from Montesquieu and other contemporary writers. 
This deliberate plagiarism, as Mr.. Reddaway points out, in no way 
diminishes the value of what may be regarded as the most illuminating 
bequest of eighteenth-century despotism. Ricwarp Longs. 





A Journal of my Journey to Paris in the Year 1765. By the Rev. W. 


Coz. Edited by F. G. Sroxes. 1931. xxxii+ 410 pp. 
Constable. 16s. 


Movep by various reasons, especially by the pressure of taxation 
after the Seven Years War, the Rev. W. Cole, Rector of Bletchley, an 
eminent antiquary and a friend of Horace Walpole, thought of passing 
his later years in France, but resolved first to reconnoitre the ground. 
To this resolution we owe the Journal of my Journey to Paris. A 
stout High Churchman and, in sentiment at least, a Jacobite, Cole 
felt for Romanists a sympathy which allowed him to have friends 
among the English Benedictines, who gave him useful introductions. 
Walpole, who was in Paris at the time of his visit, afforded him glimpses 
of Parisian society, by which he did not profit as much as he might have 
done, Thus, at Walpole’s he met Madame Geoffrin, 
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a widow Lady, very rich, a great Protectress of the Party of Philosophers and 
herself a Bel Esprit or Free-Thinker. . . . She had more the appearance of a 
Person just got out of Bed with a Night Gown flung hastily over her than a Person 
dressed to make a Visit in an Evening (pp. 81-2). 


Her company, he admits, “ was very entertaining and her conversation 
spirited and agreeable,” but he was too thorough a John Bull to seek 
for more of this amusement. He thought that the factious and 
turbulent spirit growing in France would in all probability “‘ end in 
downright Rebellion, Anarchy and Confusion” (p. 241). Elsewhere 
he remarks that “the present situation of France has much the 
Appearance of being soon the Theatre of a civil War” (p. 96). He 
deserves some credit for his foresight, but he was prone to find fault, 
and his estimate of the British parliament was scarcely more flattering. 
He devoted almost all his time to viewing the monuments of Paris 
and the environs, especially the ecclesiastical buildings of every 
description. The notes of what he saw are the most valuable part of 
his journal. So much has since been altered or destroyed in Paris that 
he seems to describe another city. In the church of the English 
Benedictines he saw the unburied coffin which contained the body of 
James II, “ that unlucky, tho’ worthy and good Prince” (p. 139), 
still awaiting removal to Westminster. His description of the cemetery 
of the Holy Innocents will gratify all those who enjoy sensations of 
horror. Like his friend Walpole, Cole appreciated Gothic architecture, 
as we see by his admiration of Notre Dame. He was deeply impressed 
by the number and splendour of the tombs in the now vanished church 
of the Celestins. But, delighted as he was by the wealth of ecclesiasti- 
cal art in Paris, he did not take kindly to the city. Its streets (a com- 
plaint often made in those days) were narrow, dirty, ill-lighted and 
horribly dangerous. There were no views in Paris comparable to the 
views of London from the Thames. Nor did France attract him as a 
country to live in. It had, no doubt, a better climate and riper fruits 
than England, but it was an ugly country, without fine trees and with- 
out verdure. Each class in England was better-looking and better- 
dressed than the corresponding class in France. The delays and 
discomforts which Cole experienced in his return journey illustrates 
what had still to be endured by travellers between the two greatest 
cities of Christendom. The details of his expenses are also interesting. 
Mr, Stokes, the editor of the Journal, has done his work with care, and 
Miss Waddell contributes a readable introduction. 
F. C. Montacue. 


England in the Eighteenth Century. By R.B.Mowar. 1932. 281 pp. 
Harrap. 4s. 6d. 


_ Tus is one of the books written to bridge the “lag ” between the 
history of historians and the history of text-books. It should be a 
useful supplement to the text-book, especially for those of School 
Certificate standing. Each chapter has a list of books for further 
¢ , it is illustrated (seven reproductions of portraits) and has 
six Maps, so that its “value” for 4s. 6d. is remarkable. A wide 
range is covered: there are chapters on Scotland and Ireland, out 
of twenty-one chapters four are concerned directly or indirectly with 
the American Revolution, one being on “‘ Life in the American Colonies.” 
It is perhaps unreasonable to complain of omissions when so much is 
given in a very small space ; but there is a certain sense of frustration 
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in reading of Warren Hastings without a reference to his trial, ang 
an account of the American Revolution without mention of the loyalists 
or of the reactions of the war on the history of Canada. Here Ppp. 
fessor Coupland’s American Revolution and the British Empire (1930) 
might usefully have been added to the list of books for further 
reading. 

There is a suggestive chapter on “ The Unity of Civilisation,” and 
an excellent one on “ Foreign Policy,” where Professor Mowat’s gi 
for clear and rapid summary has full scope. The chapters on social 
and economic history are less satisfactory, partly because the subjects 
of these chapters (“ The Clergy,” “ Country House Life,” Spa Life,” 
“Commerce,” “Science,” “The Agricultural Revolution” and 
“Towards the Industrial Revolution ’’) are treated in isolation, each 
in a water-tight compartment of itsown. In the list of books appended 
to “Spa Life ” Barbeau’s excellent book, Life and Letters at Bath in 
the Eighteenth Century (1904), with illustrations and an admirable 
bibliography, might well have been added to or substituted for Melville’s 
Bath under Beau Nash. 

When we are told that the sailor’s living quarters on board ship 
are described in Smollett’s Humphry Clinker it is an obvious slip of 
the pen for Roderick Random. But when the soldiers in Hogarth’s 
Gate of Calais (here described under its sub-title of The Roast Beef of 
Old England) are instanced as exemplifying the lean and ragged 
appearance of the English soldier, the shades of Hogarth and of the 
British Army call out in protest. Of all Hogarth’s prints and pictures 
this is the best documented (and they are all historical material of 
great value which repay intensive study, not forgetting Lamb’s dictum, 
‘his prints we read ’’). It records his own adventure in Calais, when 
he was arrested as a spy by one of the “ beggarly’’ French soldiers 
whom he has depicted that they might be contrasted with the well- 
fed and well-dressed soldiers of King George. He writes, 


The first time an Englishman goes from Dover to Calais he must be struck with the 
different face of things at so little a distance. A farcical pomp of war, pompous 
parade of religion, and much bustle with very little business. To sum up all, 
poverty, slavery, and innate insolence, covered with an affectation of politeness, 
give you even here a true picture of the manners of the whole nation; nor are the 
priests less opposite to those at Dover, than the two shores. The friars are dirty, 
sleek, and iauns the soldiery are lean, ragged, and tawdry; and as to the fish- 
women—their faces are absolute leather. . . . By the fat friar, who stops the 
lean cook that is sinking under a vast sirloin of beef, and two of the military 
bearing off a great kettle of soup maigre, I meant to display to my own countrymen 
the striking difference between the food, priests, soldiers, etc., of the two nations 
so contiguous that in a clear day one coast may be seen from the other. The 
melancholy and miserable highlander, browsing on his scanty fare, consisting of 
a bit of bread and an onion, is intended for one of the many that fled from his 
country after the rebellion in 1744 [sic]. 


The figure of the “ half-starved French centinel” was copied more 
than once as a heading to recruiting advertisements where it was 
contrasted with a print of the well-fed English soldier. 

Hogarth’s is the authentic voice of John Bull, as typical of 
eighteenth-century England as the literary and aristocratic cosmopoli- 
tanism of which Mr. Mowat gives an interesting account. 

M. D. GEorGE. 


1 British Museum Catalogue of Prints and Drawings ; Personal and Political 
Satires, by F. G. Stephens, vol. m1, Part 1 (1877), pp. 758-62. 
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The Leeds Woollen Industry, 1780-1820. Edited by W. B. Crump. 
1931. xi + 343 pp. Leeds, Thoresby Society, Vol. XXXII. 16s. 


Tuts book recalls a delightful Yorkshire, in which—during the whole 

riod—spinning and weaving were still done by hand; when the 
introduction (in 1792) of a 40 horse-power engine—and that only for 
some processes at the very beginning and the end of the manufacture of 
cloth, such as scribbling, carding, and fulling—was a daring innovation ; 
when even gasometers were no disfigurement, for it was erroneously 
supposed that they required to be placed inside picturesque gasholders 
for protection; when the words “ merchant” and ‘“ manufacturer” 
were connected by a hyphen; when “farmer” and “ millowner ” 
might almost have been also joined, for a master-scribbler was torn 
between his desire for a moist “growing” day for his crops and a 
“droughty ” day which would let him dry his wool out of doors. We 
catch glimpses of woollen trade in war-time : go-betweens “ fattening ”’ 
on army blankets at the expense of the manufacturer; Spanish wool 
expected to be 2s. or 3s. higher on ‘‘ Bonoparte having got possession of 
Spain again”; a parallel to Charlotte Bronté’s description of the jubila- 
tion when the Orders in Council were repealed in Rogerson’s remark 
under 28 June, 1812, “ "Tis said by the Clothiers that there has been 
more Cloth sold to day than ever they saw sold in Leeds Cloth Hall in 
one day in their lives.”. We get a few lights—not many—on Luddite 
riots and labour disputes. When the mill was “throng,” and hands 
“scarce,” in 1814, their illiterate master Rogerson records that they 
were “has saucy has Newgate ” or “‘ the Devil ”—‘“‘I scarce can tell 
yet wether this good trade is to do me hurt or good owing to this 
reason.” There are curious sidelights on several things besides 
economics,—for instance, the duties and expenses of a militia officer, 
parish and highway administration, and church matters. The first 
time Rogerson heard a clergyman of the establishment give out a 
hymn from the reading desk was in 1813,—hence the superior popularity 
of the chapel. 

Mr. Crump calls the book both a history and a quarry. It is more 
valuable in the latter aspect. Part of it is a republication of Rogerson’s 
interesting diary; most of the remainder consists of the Gott papers, 
with explanatory articles. But we do not get a clear connected history 
from 1780 to 1820 of the premier woollen firm of Leeds,—and, indeed, of 
the kingdom. There were two occasions when Gott’s name came 

rominently before the world : the first in 1800, when he gave evidence 

fore the Wool Committee on the interesting subject of the effect of 
machinery in reducing the demand for labour; the second in 1816, 
when Owen asserted before another Committee that he had admitted 
working a sixteen-hour day in 1815. The first point is left rather 
obscure in this book, the second is not touched at all, which is 
disappointing. 

n the other hand, Mr. Crump’s introductory account of the Leeds 
Woollen Industry is most valuable. This, with the aid of the admirable 
index, enables us to solve every difficulty at a glance. We are hence- 
forward left without excuse if we do not know the difference between 
billy and willy, kersey and kerseymere, moser and mozer, though one 
sentence which Mr. Crump unkindly throws to “the ordinary reader 
to puzzle out for himself,”’ namely “ the Piece is then thrown in cuttle 
on @ Horse tree to sipe,” produces (till we try the index) the same 
exasperation to which Dr. Johnson owned when he was told of a certain 
ship's cabin that it was “ where the lop-lolly man kept his lop-lolly.” 
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The book is certainly a “ quarry ” of technicalities, and even provincia]. 
isms; and there are large sections of which it takes the stout heart of 
a reviewer to read every word. As some counterpoise to this, there 
are interesting plans and illustrations,—in particular, two charmi 
prints from Walker’s Costume of Yorkshire. Altogether this is a book 
which should prove of value as a work of reference to those interested 
in the industrial revolution, and of great interest to the folk of Leeds, 
and to all those engaged in the woollen trade who like to know—as 
all should—how their business used to be conducted in the past. 


A. F. FrRemMaAntte. 


The Restoration and the July Monarchy. By J. Lucas-Dusretoy, 
1929. v+38l pp. The Second Republic and Napoleon III. B 
Ren& Arnaud. 1930. vii +436 pp. Both trans. by E. i 
Buckitry. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. each. 


Ir was a happy idea that that brilliant series L’ Histoire de France 
Racontée 4 Tous should be translated into English, though its new 
general title, The National History of France, is hardly recognisable. 

M. Funck-Brentano’s ‘‘ Middle Ages ” and M. Madelin’s “‘ Revolution ” 
almost at once acquired the position of classics, and M. Lucas-Dubreton’s 
volume on the Restoration period is a very successful continuation of 
their method, which is to encourage the leading characters so far as 
possible to speak for themselves. Excellent little bibliographies are 
appended to each chapter, thus saving the necessity of footnotes in a 
work of this popular scope: while Mr. Buckley has produced an 
eminently readable translation of a very well written book. M. Lucas- 
Dubreton may be said to have taken as his text the saying of a Liberal 
newspaper of those days, “‘ Our age will be very difficult to explain to 
our grandchildren ” (p. 109). But he paints a very vivid and con- 
vincing picture of the skill and moderation of Louis XVIII—so much 
less mediocre than he seemed at first sight, and especially as contrasted 
with the incorrigibly superficial and reactionary Charles X, who 
“ would rather chop wood than reign after the fashion of the King of 
England.” His considered verdict of the Restoration (pp. 172-3) goes 
perhaps farther than most writers on the period; but he is able to 
quote the view of Thiers that Louis was “ the best of the constitutional 
kings of France,”’—some would argue, a left-handed and highly 
restricted compliment. Specially interesting are his chapters on 
society both before and after 1830, and on the literary and political 
ideas of the whole period, and there are a series of vivacious word 
pictures of such men as Thiers, Carrel, Berryer, Périer or Lacordaire. 
On the other hand, his account of French foreign policy is often per- 
functory, notably es regards the Greek war of revolution. He gives a 
very fair and sympathetic estimate of Louis Philippe, but ae 
hardly allows sufficiently for the bearing of foreign policy upon his final 
decline. The translation is accurate, but on p. 305 Henry (not yet even 
Sir) Bulwer is referred to as “‘ Lord Bulwer,” and it is not clear why the 
Grand Duke Constantine should be referred to as “a relative of the 
Tsar,” when he was actually his elder brother, who had refused the 
crown on a famous occasion. 

M. Arnaud’s book on the Second Empire is perhaps less authorita- 
tive, but it provides in readable form a survey of the whole period, such 
as is hardly available elsewhere in English. In its main lines it 
admittedly follows M. de la Gorce’s monumental work, but is written 
from a distinctly more radical angle, sometimes with a certain note of 
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sarcasm. The survey of the Crimean War provides an excellent 
antidote to the conventional British view and will help the ordinary 
British reader to a new perspective. Here again the final note is one of 
sarcasm : ‘“‘ And when it was all over, what remained? A silver medal 
with the effigy of Queen Victoria, held by a light blue riband with a 
llow border and clasps.”’ The translation is again excellent, though 
it is to be regretted that all bibliographical notes have been omitted. 
R. W. Seton-Wartson. 


The Founder of Modern Egypt: A Study of Muhammad ’Ali. By 
H. Dopwett. 1931. viii-+ 276 pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 15s. 

Tue career of Muhammad ’Ali (Mehemet Ali to Palmerston and 
his contemporaries) has recently attracted a revived attention : witness, 
for example, the five books reviewed by Professor Dodwell in History 
(xv1. 180: July 1931). But interest has most often centred on 
military and diplomatic events and on the balance of power in the 
eastern Mediterranean. These questions are naturally prominent in 
the present work, but they are approached from the point of view of 
the ruler of Egypt; the printed sources and the reports of English 
consuls are reinforced by quotations from the Pasha’s own correspond- 
ence in the Abdine Archives. This correspondence is also used in the 
extremely valuable chapter on Muhammad ’Ali’s government in 
Egypt, for which English readers have no adequate substitute; the 
contemporary accounts are not easily obtained and are often desultory 
or biassed. An additional chapter on the administration in Crete 
and Syria breaks new ground. The outstanding merits of this book 
are its balanced judgment and its apt analogies with conditions in 
India at an earlier date : the nominal vassal of the Sultan had problems 
not unlike those of the East India Company in the last days of the 
Mogul Empire. On the title-page are the Pasha’s own words—‘ Je 
n'ai fait en Egypte que ce que les Anglais ont fait aux Indes.” In 
the task of introducing a strong and efficient despotism, the Pasha 
began on frankly oriental lines and discreetly added some elements 
of Western administration; on the other hand, he had not, like the 
Company, any corps of trusted subordinates, and remained to the last 
a lonely figure; ‘‘ his real misfortune was that he was a man, not 
& system.” 

In his mistaken desire for expansion outside Egypt, he came 
inevitably into conflict with the Powers which feared the overthrow 
of Turkey—a factor which has no parallel in the history of the Com- 
pany. He always hoped for the support of England, whose sea- 
= must determine his fate, and only accepted the friendship of 
‘rance in the second place and for the sake of French technical as- 
sistance. But he had really nothing to offer which England could 
not secure for herself, and secure more permanently. Nevertheless, his 
title to be “‘ the founder of Modern Egypt ” is here vindicated. We 
need not now (like Palmerston) depreciate his government because 
of his foreign ambition, or (like his admirers Bowring and Campbell) 
argue in support of his ambition because of his superior government. 
Even in his administration there is much to shock the Western reader, 
and it is not easy to go far in condoning the barbarity of his conscrip- 
tion because it did something to make men out of serfs. But the 
comparison is rightly made with Asia, not with Europe; and it might 
be added that Frederick the Great’s recruits—and English seamen— 
No. 67.—vou. xvi. T 
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were obtained by methods hardly less brutal. The worst blots on 
his career came at the beginning, and he tried to forget them, tho 
they were the condition of his rise to power. If Muhammad ’Ajj 
founded modern Egypt, Napoleon’s expedition first cleared the site, 
and Great Britain afterwards inherited for a generation the almost 
derelict work of construction. The Pasha, if not a great, was yet a 
very remarkable man, because he was the only ruler of his time in 
the East who saw and seized the opportunity, offered by a general 
war, for disturbing the slumbers of a thousand years. 


C. W. Craw ey. 


Modern Greece: a Chronicle and a Survey, 1800-1931. By Jony 
MavrocorpDaTo. 1931. xii + 251 pp. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. MavrocorpDatTo, a Greek long resident in England and therefore 
able to take a detached view of Greek affairs, has produced a readable 
and brilliant little book in three parts: a summary of Greek history 
from 1800 to the summons of Venizelos in 1910; the period of the 
Balkan, European, and Turkish wars, with the subsequent establish- 
ment of the republic, down to September, 1931; and a plea for Balkan 
federation. He realises that Greece is not, as Athens sometimes 
imagines, the hub of the universe ;_ he criticises royalist propagandists, 
but recognises the weak spot of Venizelos—his “ unfortunate choice ” 
of colleagues and “administrative subordinates” ; he omits, however, 
the enormous asset which Venizelos is to Greece abroad, especially 
with Englishmen, whose mentality he thoroughly understands. After 
recent Athenian newspaper articles it is a change to read that 


Cyprus has enjoyed under the Governorship of Sir Ronald Storrs a greater 
measure of good government than she had ever known before: . . . but it is 
still doubtful whether the Greek islanders, continually excited by a fanatical and 
ignorant clergy, will be able to excrete the poison of nationalism. 


There is no mention of Venizelos’ revelation on 6 July, 1931, that 
Lloyd George proposed to him to exchange Cyprus for Argostoli as 
a naval base; but his important letter, published on 21 April, 1931, 
about the proposal of a British or Belgian Prince for the Greek throne 
in 1917, and his error in not postponing the elections of 1920, has not 
escaped the author’s vigilance. His judgment of Pangalos is lenient : 
“* benevolence ” and ‘“‘ methods of common sense and hearty ignorance ” 
seem high praise of the dictator, who by a decree, making capital 
punishment retrospective, publicly hanged two officials. Few outside 
Geneva would consider the Corfu incident ‘a moral victory for the 
League,”’ nor is much interest taken in the Senate. The account of the 
Macedonian question is impartial; but the author seems to be as 
essimistic about Greece’s internal future as he is optimistic about a 

Ikan federation, which would include Turkey and an autonomous 
Macedonia, but not at present Roumania, with Delos as capital. A 
preliminary step should be the burning of most of the historical text- 
books used in Balkan schools. Meanwhile, Salonika should be linked 
up by rail with Bulgaria. The book is mainly political, and there is 
little about social questions, although Greece is less political nowadays ; 
but there is a summary of literary and artistic achievement. Among 
the scholars we miss Kampouroglous and Koukoules. The thorny 
language question is judiciously treated. Epigrams such as “ the 
fine flower of klephtic culture” (of Kolettes) and “ poachers turned 
gamekeepers ” (of the ‘‘ Armatoles ’’) illuminate the landscape. There 
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are a few slips. Professor Roussos has shown that the first number 
of the first Greek newspaper was 31 December (0.S.) 1790; Germanos 
“raised the standard of revolt” at Hagia Lavra not Megaspelaion, 
and the date of Gladstone’s Bulgarian pamphlet was 1876. Two good 
maps show the extension and present area of Greece. The title of 
Aspreas’ History now extends to 1928. Wit1amM MILLER. 


Glimpses of High Politics. By N. V. ToHarykow. 1931. 330 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Mr. TcHARYKOW’S autobiography will take an important place in 
the vast literature on pre-revolutionary Russia. An exceptionally 
varied and full career gave him the opportunity to observe the intricate 
mechanism of Russian society from its many angles. In his youth he 
remembered the patriarchal life on a Russian estate during serfdom, 
and later he took an active part in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-1878 
and the conquest of Central Asia. As first Russian Resident in Bokhara 
he had the opportunity of studying Russian methods of colonisation. 
His diplomatic career brought him to Berlin, London, Rome, the Hague, 
and Constantinople, at a time when events of exceptional interest were 
taking place, and he was fortunate in finding himself at the storm centres 
of Russia’s foreign policy. Similarly, he occupied the position of 
Assistant Foreign Minister during the Bosnian crisis in 1908-1909. 
The book closes with reminiscences of the great war, and Russia under 
Bolshevist rule. 

Such a record ought to have produced memoirs of exceptional value, 
and yet the book is disappointing precisely in what the title implies : 
the “ Glimpses of High Politics ” are given in such a sketchy form as 
to add little that is new to history. The writer entrenches himself 
cautiously in vague generalisations or deals with important aspects of 
international policy in brief chapters. The chapter on the diplomatic 
imbroglio preceding the Russo-Turkish war which led to the abortive 
Convention of Reichstadt is of real interest. The little known negotia- 
tions with Austria raised for the first time the question of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, of such tremendous importance in the years preceding 
the great war. The writer has little of importance to say about Serbia 
and Bulgaria in the years leading up to the Balkan war. As Ambassa- 
dor to Constantinople between 1909 and 1912 he noted the interesting 
fact that, contrary to the accepted belief, German influence in Turkey 
was at its lowest ebb after the Turkish revolution, precisely because of 
the fact that the German Government had been too friendly with the 
overthrown Abdul Hamid. The unique opportunity on the part of the 
Entente Powers to regain their lost influence in Constantinople, thereby 
possibly making the great war unnecessary, was lost because of the 
blandering lack of co-operation between those Powers, which also 
showed itself so tragically during the war. As Sazonov put it, “ The 
Triple Entente at that time did not extend to the Near East”; and the 
Germans regained their lost influence. Another feature of interest, 
mentioned in the chapter concerning his activities as Russian Minister- 
Resident to the Papal Court, was that Russian diplomacy refused to 
consider the Pope otherwise than as a temporal sovereign, thereby not 
recognising the modus vivendi of 1871. sovereign, the Pope was 
mvited to the Hague Conference of 1907, and this called forth a vigorous 
protest from the Italian Government. 

The parts of the book devoted to Mr, Tcharykow’s early memories 
of life during serfdom and just after, and his activities in Central Asia, 
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are of particular interest. The first part gives an exceptionally vivid 
picture of the Russian countryside in the ’sixties and ’seventies, the 
more so that Mr. Tcharykow sees them through the eyes of a boy who 
has returned to Russia after having passed several years at the Royal 
High School in Edinburgh. This English background made him a 
Liberal for the rest of his life; it is curious to observe, now that the 
Russian statesmen are writing their memoirs, how many Liberals there 
were in the Czarist Government. But by far the most interesting pages 
in the book are those devoted to the conquest and administration of 
Central Asia. Mr. Tcharykow points with legitimate pride to the 
complete pacification under Russian rule of wild brigandish nomads, 
and to the important cultural achievements which transformed the 
bleakest desert of Asia into a prosperous country. Taken all in all, 
the Russian colonisation of i eee was perhaps the most successful 
colonial experiment in the history of European expansion. This success 
was due to the fact that the administration appointed by the Russian 
Government was composed of men with long experience in oriental 
affairs, who used tact, clemency and diplomatic skill in gaining control 
of new territories, and resorted to force only when it was necessary to 
maintain the prestige of the ‘“ White Czar.” The shrewd orientals 
acknowledged the forcefulness of this policy in the words of a chieftain 
who said to General Komarov: ‘‘ We were not afraid of you, but of 
your tail.” The peaceful capturing of Merv by General Komarov, with 
completely inadequate forces, was a masterpiece in diplomatic bluff. 

The book, which is enlivened by some anecdotes and sketches of 
the characters of leading figures of the day, closes with a note of whole- 
some optimism : 


Russia cannot be destroyed. ... The 120 millions of Russian peasants 
remain where they were and, in the immense majority, what they were. The 
Russian peasant is patient, long suffering and strong. . . . Some day, however, 
the Russian peasant will come into his own, and the Russian State will emerge, 
renovated and chastened, from its terrible trials. 


Mr. Tcharykow knows the Russian peasant, and he points out the major 
factor in the Russian situation when he indicates that the peasant will 
decide the outcome of the Revolution. A. LoBpanov Rostovsky. 





Europe and China. By G.F.Hupson. 1931. 336 pp. Arnold. 15s. 
Eminent Authorities on China. By Ronatp Hay. 1931. viii + 
275 pp. Allen. 8s. 6d. 


THESE two works between them cover the relations between China 
and the West from the earliest times to the present day. Mr. Hudson’s 
scholarly and excellent volume surveys the principal episodes in which 
Europe and China have come into contact down to 1800, when China 
was on the point of ceasing to confront the West “ intact and on approxi- 
mately equal terms.” is has demanded a great width of research. 
Though of necessity Mr. Hudson has been obliged at many points to 
draw rather upon secondary than upon original material, he has never 
merely borrowed knowledge, but has evidently thought out for himself 
every phase of the development. He excels in formulating general 
views at once broad and striking. His treatment alike of the silk trade 
in the classical world and of the extension of geographical knowledge 
at the time of the Renascence illustrates his capacity for handling large 
matters with insight and skill. But of at least equal note is his account 
of the Jesuit missionaries in China in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, of their position and influence at Peking, and of the Rococo 
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style which reflected in Europe the influence of Chinese art. Europe, 
he concludes justly, borrowed more than China; but that seems to 
have been because Europe was unquestionably wider awake in intel- 
lectual perception. More disquieting is his reflection that, despite the 
advance of oriental scholarship in Europe since the eighteenth century, 
the average educated man knows less of Chinese culture now than he 
did then. 

Captain Hall’s volume is of a very different nature. He seems to 
have set out with a design of following the manner of the late Mr. 
Lytton Strachey; he classifies his “‘ eminent authorities ”’ into realists, 
optimists, and pessimists. In his first section he quotes largely from 
the works of Messrs. Bland and Backhouse, whose Annals and Memoirs 
of the Court of Pekin and China under the Empress Dowager provide a 
precious mine of Chinese documents. In the second he is mainly 
concerned to correct the errors of Professor Soothill’s China and the 
West by the evidence of observers like the American Hunter and the 
contemporary narratives of Lord Macartney’s mission; and here he 
certainly disposes of some hasty and inaccurate statements. In the 
third he illustrates by good authority a number of peculiarities which 
the Englishman often fails to understand. Unless the reader knows 
the story, he will find Captain Hall’s volume difficult to follow; and 
if he does, he will probably find he knows a good many of those 
“eminent authorities.” H. DopwELL. 





















Chapters on Current International Law and the League of Nations. By 
Sm J. F. Wittiams. 1929. x-+ 513 pp. Longmans. 25s. 

Aworice of this important volume in History has been accidentally 
delayed, but the delay has at least served to convince the reviewer that 
Sir John Fischer Williams’ collection of previously published papers 
possesses permanent value for the student of international law. It is 
no disparagement of a good book to say that the course of events has 
not always justified the writer’s anticipations. If Sir John, speaking 
at Geneva in 1926, regarded the default of Austria as a ‘ fortunately 
improbable event ”’ (p. 331), this proves, not that his judgment was 
unsound, but that the world crisis was unpredictable. The chapter in 
which these words occur is, indeed, perhaps the best in the book. 

As the title indicates, the learned author is concerned with ‘‘ current ”’ 
problems, and he addresses himself to the lawyers rather than to the 
historians. But history is a continuous process, and the historical 
student cannot afford to neglect the present development of situations, 
all of which have their roots in the past. Conversely, it is easy to see 
from these essays how classical and historical learning, fortified in the 
author’s case by abundant practical experience of international affairs, 
are the best safeguard against the doctrinaire extravagances which 
have so often brought discredit upon the literature of the law of nations. 

Among the chapters which should be of special interest to the 
historical student we may note that entitled ‘‘ Sovereignty, Seisin, and 
the League,” which is a convincing refutation of the doctrine that the 
consent of a state is always legally necessary to the valid alienation of 
its territory. This essay was first published in 1926, and the language 
of the British note to Persia upon the Bahrein question in 1929 suggests 
that the legal advisers of the Foreign Office had availed themselves of 
Sir John’s learning. The student of history may perhaps find the root 
of the false doctrine in the principle of legitimism proclaimed by the 
Holy Alliance and expounded in the Spanish note to Canning of 1825. 
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In our own day it has been revived and presented in modern dresg b 
Mr. Stimson’s recent pronouncement upon the American policy of 
recognition. This pronouncement throws Mr. Stimson into strange 
alliance with the present rulers of Soviet Russia, who rely upon the 
same theory as justifying them in their refusal to recognise the loss of 
Bessarabia. If British history is any guide to British policy, there can 
be little doubt that this country will refuse to see in the territorial 
settlements of our own day, even though they be fortified by the Kellogg 
Pact, an eternal validity which she refused to recognise in the Vienna 
settlement of 1815. 

The long chapter headed ‘‘ Some Legal Aspects of International 
Financial Problems ”’ is also entitled to permanent rank as an authorita.- 
tive treatment of this most complex and difficult subject. The issues 
to be faced to-day are legal and political. The fundamental facts are 
historical, and the author’s survey, following the manner of Grotius, 
ranges from King Solomon to the Dawes Plan. Here again it may be 
suggested that the problem of inter-state debts has recently developed 
in a manner which few could have foreseen ; but these developments in 
no way impair the value of the author’s analysis. 

Although a collection of papers published on various occasions 

cannot have the unity of a work which has been designed as a single 
whole, the reader can hardly help feeling that there is one problem 
which throughout the book is uppermost in the author’s mind. In 
several chapters he recurs to what may be called the problem of peace- 
ful change, the effort to find some means whereby the inevitable 
readjustments of a changing world may be effected without resort to 
war. Towards the solution of this problem history can as yet offer but 
little help, for in the accumulated experience of mankind there are as 
yet but few exceptions to the rule that war is the most effective instru- 
ment of change. Speaking at Stockholm in 1924 the author was of 
opinion that Article 19 of the League Covenant ‘“ marks distinct 
progress ”’ in this direction (p. 80); but eight more years of experience 
scarcely justify this optimism, and the Article seems likely to remain 
a dead letter. Whatever may be the solution of this problem, if there 
be a solution, the problem itself is clearly the central issue upon which 
all questions of international order ultimately depend. Learning and 
experience alike detach the author from the common crowd of less 
responsible writers who find the panacea for the ills of mankind in the 
creation of a super-state. Sir John Fischer Williams does not seek to 
delude us with any immediate and universal remedy. In so far as he 
is able to discern the path of progress, it lies in the gradual development 
of the work of the League. H. A. Sirs. 


The New World-Order : Essays arranged and edited by F. S. Marvin 
(The Unity Series, rx). 1932. viii + 188 pp. Milford. 8s. 6d. 

A Quarter-century of Learning, 1904-1929: Lectures delivered at 
Columbia University. Edited by Dixon R. Fox. 1931. iv + 
380 pp. Columbia University Press. (Milford.) 17s. 6d. 


SoMEBODY once complained of Mr. Winston Churchill that he had 
written a book about himself and called it 7'he World Crisis ; and one 
might, if one was captious, complain of Mr. Marvin, whose New World- 
Order is simply a rather miscellaneous collection of lectures delivered at 
a recent Unity History School held at Stockholm. The lectures 
embrace the Universe, and the Atom (Herbert Dingle), Recent. English 
Literature (Osbert Burdett), Swedish Architecture (Ragnar Ostberg), 
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Biology (Doris Mackinnon), Education, and Race Problems (Marvin), 
International Law ( Osten Undén), Economic Failure, and International 
Finance (Hartley Withers). If not The New World Order it is at any 
rate a large order. 

In an introductory lecture Mr. Marvin opens with the accustomed 
homage to the League of Nations and closes with the accustomed 
homage to Science. In the not distant future, he thinks, Relativity 
may seem to be more important than Reparations. It may well be so, 
though the surmise recalls the Oxford don who used to ask his pupils 
whether they believed in free-trade or in predestination. Certainly 
most of us at present, if we were offered the choice whether we would 
have the curvature taken out of space or the American debt taken out 
of the budget, would unhesitatingly vote for the latter. But with what 
results? what is “ importance’? The names of some of the lecturers 
are themselves a guarantee that there is much sound learning and good 
exposition in this book; but for _ reviewer its most admirable 
item is a perfectly delicious poem of Coventry Patmore, entitled ‘‘ The 
Two Deserts.” 

Of the American volume which appears second on our list no one 
could complain that the title was not explicit. Columbia University 
was founded, as King’s College, in 1754, and by way of celebration of 
its 175th birthday seventeen of its professors delivered lectures on the 
recent advancement of their seventeen departments of learning. Yet 
that is not entirely accurate: for the Professor of Mathematics, being 
also Dean of Columbia College, preferred to lecture on diaconology, or 
College Administration. Deans, he tells us, are all different, and con- 
sequently indefinable. His lecture is most readable and interesting, 
as is that of Professor Carlton Hayes on History. 

D. C. SoMERVELL. 


Sir George Otto Trevelyan, O.M.: A Memoir. By G. M. TREVELYAN, 
O.M. 1932. x-+ 213 pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


Smtr GeoRGE TREVELYAN (born in 1838) was, as Carlyle used to 
call him, “a pullus Jovis, a fortunate youth.” Everything seemed to 
favour him. He had been brilliantly successful at Harrow and at 
Cambridge. Though he had failed to gain the Fellowship at Trinity 
to which he considered himself entitled, he had no need to earn a 
livelihood, and he ultimately inherited attractive estates in Warwick- 
shire and Northumberland. To the son of Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
to the nephew of Macaulay no social doors, at any rate in Whig circles, 
were closed. He entered Parliament in 1865 on the eve of the great 
Liberal triumph of 1868, and received early recognition of his powers 
when Gladstone made him a Civil Lord of the Admiralty at the age of 
thirty. He continued an active political life, with only one electoral 
defeat, until 1897, and then went into complete and voluntary retire- 
ment for thirty years. His political career cannot be called a failure, 
because he rose to cabinet rank, he was Chief Secretary in Ireland at a 
very sensational time, and he was twice Secretary for Scotland 
(where he is less gratefully remembered than his son seems to think). 
But it was not nearly so successful as it promised to be at the outset, 
and this appears to be admitted in the Memoir, which passes very 

htly over the political events in which Sir George was concerned. 

e causes of this comparative failure are hinted at rather than enumer- 
ated. Trevelyan was socially a Whig and politically a Radical, and 
his son admits that he remained to the end essentially an aristocrat. 
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This is the more odd because his father was ‘a rough diamond” 
(p. 7), and Macaulay had nothing aristocratic about him except his 
title. Anyhow, the combination of Whig and Radical did not work 
well. Nor did the other jarring competition between absorption in 
politics and a keen love of letters. Some men have combined the two 
pursuits, but Trevelyan found it impossible to serve two masters at 
the same time, and in the end it was the literary urge which triumphed. 

It is the academic and literary side of his father’s life that Professor 
Trevelyan dwells upon most fully and attractively. The chapters on 
Harrow and Cambridge are admirable, and so is the account of life at 
Welcombe and Wallington. And here there is no suggestion of failure, 
either positive or comparative. Two masterpieces, the Life of Macaulay 
and the Early Life of Charles James Fox, are never likely to fall into 
oblivion; and the only less brilliant History of the American Revolution 
will probably have a long life on the other side of the Atlantic. Sir 
George Trevelyan may have to rank among the minor politicians of the 
age, but he is assured of a far higher place among historians and 
biographers. 

Two personal notes may be added. There are many other instances 
of a father’s life being written by a son; but it will be long before there 
is another instance of both being holders of the Order of Merit. And 
there is another coincidence. It is not generally known that the elder 
George Trevelyan, after his rejection by Trinity, was an unsuccessful 
candidate for a Fellowship at Oriel College, Oxford. Years later Oriel 

acefully recognised the compliment of this candidature hy electing 

im to an Honorary Fellowship. Under the current statutes the 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford is ex officio a Fellow of 
Oriel. When the younger George Trevelyan became Regius Professor at 
Cambridge, Oriel resolved to associate him with his Oxford colleague, 
and offered him an Honorary Fellowship. Thus father and son, both 
alumni of Trinity, Cambridge, were both adopted by the same Oxford 
College. This is an interesting episode both in family and in college 
history. RicHarpD LopGe. 







SHORT NOTICES 


THE LATE PRorEssor J. W. GreGcory divided his readable book on 
The Story of the Road (A. Maclehose, 12s. 6d.) into two sections, Ancient 
and Medieval Roads, and The Evolution of the Modern Road. In 
the first section he was at his best in the last chapter but one, wherein 
he gave an interesting description of the roads of China from personal 
observation. His archeology is not so convincing: he quotes many 
authorities, some of which are naturally contradictory, but does not 
seem to have studied the subject sufficiently to have formed opinions 
of his own, and his accuracy leaves a good deal to be desired. There 
is a certain vagueness about the description of the ridgeways in the 
South of England. They are called neolithic, which they very prob- 
ably were, but the “camps” on them and the round barrows are 
apparently attributed to the same age; the latest investigations show 
that neolithic ‘“‘ camps ”’ are comparatively rare, and are of a specialised 
nature, and that round barrows date from the Bronze age and later. 
In the map opposite page 80, Rye is shown (and described in the 
text) as one of the Roman ports of Canterbury; presumably an error 
for Portus Lemanis or Lymne. It is suggested that Chaucer’s pilgrims 
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used the so-called Pilgrims’ Way along the foot of the North Downs, 
whereas they started from the Tabard in Southwark, passing 
“ ton under Blee,” and presumably followed Watling Street. It 
is arguable whether the Pilgrims’ Way was ever used to any extent in 
the Middle Ages.* 

In the second section Mr. Gregory was on firmer ground, and gave 
some useful statistics about materials and expenses. Some reference 
might perhaps have been made to the way in which the French pavées 
stood up to the heavy traffic in the recent war, in a manner that few 
other roads of that date would have done. In chapter xrx “ the 
motorist ” is rather hardly treated: we are all motorists nowadays, 
and most of us certainly do not want to destroy the picturesqueness 
of the countryside. ‘Trolly buses are not suggested as an alternative 
to tramways, nor is the point brought out that tramways for their 
fixed lines, and railways for their level crossings, have been allowed 
special privileges on the king’s highway which might well be now 
rescinded since traffic has so greatly increased. ‘‘ But these benefits ”’ 
(wider distribution of crowded population, and widening of markets) 
“have to be paid for by the uglification of the roads.” Have 
they? Is a road necessarily ugly because it is wide? Raw new- 
ness has a lot to do with it: how ugly the canals and railways 
must have been when first made, and now some of the reaches on the 
canals are most beautiful. Give nature time, and many of the arterial 
roads will be good to look at. Combat ‘ribbon ” development, but 
do not confuse it with improved roads. R. G:-G.F. 


Ir is recognised that history is a peculiarly difficult subject to 
teach to lower and middle forms. It can seldom be within the capacity 
of a child to appraise the motives behind human actions, to reconcile 
apparently conflicting pieces of evidence, to judge the force of a great 
movement, to trace the development of an institution. Faced with 
the problem of arousing in children interest in a subject of which they 
can, for the time being, understand little, some teachers have tried to 
make their pupils look at a past age from the point of view of the 
children of that age. Others draw the children’s attention to some 
common object and invite them to consider how it developed to its 
present form. For such teachers Lt.-Colonel F. 8. Brereton’s simply 
written and well illustrated books on Clothing and Travel (‘‘ The 
Essentials of Life ” series; Batsford, 4s. each) will prove useful. The 
first deals with the processes in the manufacture of various articles 
of clothing, the second with different means of communication, and 
in both the historical background is described. The author’s powers 
of observation are acute—“‘ in shape, in size, in colour and in design 
and decoration hats worn by women offer immense variety ” (Clothing, 
p. 64)—and his anxiety to impart to his young readers something of 
his own enthusiasm for the wonders of “ progress”” may be seen in 
the conclusion to his description of a modern laundry : “‘ How different 
is all this to the work of the washerwoman of ancient days ” (ibid., 
p. 74). Occasionally the wording of the historical portions is un- 
ortunate, as when it is stated that spices ceased to come to Europe 
“for the Turks swept into (sic) the Sea of Marmora and captured 
Byzantium in 1453, thus closing the routes of the camel caravans ” 
(Travel, p. 16). The Turks are not usually regarded as a sea-faring 
people, and it was in the Mesopotamian hinterland that the medieval 


1 See the article on the subject in Arch@ologia Cantiana, Vol. xxxv1. 
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trade routes were interrupted to such an extent that commerce grad 
became almost impossible. The two little books, however, may be 
recommended to teachers, especially to those who take both geography 
and history or who supplement their teaching of history by arranging 
visits for their classes to factories and museums. W. O. H. 


Hans ScHAEFER’S Staatsform und Politik (Leipzig, Dieterich’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung; 11 /.) is a work concealing under a large and 
vague title a specific attempt to analyse what may be called the inter. 
State relations of ancient Greece from the sixth to the fourth centuries 
B.c. It contains two chapters, each of about 140 pages. The first 
(which was submitted as a dissertation to the University of Leipzig in 
1929) deals with forms of inter-State relations connecting or uniting 
particular States; and among the subjects of which it treats are the 
position of aliens, the formation of agreements and treaties, and the 
general law and custom of the acquisition of citizenship, including its 
acquisition by foreigners and the institution of joint citizenship 
(cuprodtte(x). The second chapter is concerned with forms of inter- 
State relations connecting or uniting the whole of Greece; and its two 
main topics are Law (or rather Nomos), regarded as a common bond 
between States, and the various “‘ agonal forms,” as Herr Schaefer 
calls them—the various forms of that competitive idea of ‘‘ being first,” 
which sprang naturally from Greek games—such are expressed in the 
terms “ leader of Greece’ or “champion of Hellas” (mpoorarng tig 
“E)Aadoc). 

The whole work has apparently grown out of researches pursued with 
a view to a history of Greek policy in regard to Persia in the fourth 
century B.c.; and it is an attempt to settle certain Grundfragen of 
reek politics before beginning that history. The style in which it is 
written is difficult and heavy to follow; and there seems to be some of 
the fanciful subtlety of a young scholar in parts of the argument. But 
there is also a good deal of solid learning and an earnest attempt at 
“method ”’; and the reader who wishes to weigh the relative weight of 
economic and political factors in this field of Greek inter-State relations 
will find suggestion in Herr Schaefer’s two chapters. E. B. 


Mr. C. E. RussEe.u’s Charlemagne (Thornton Butterworth, 15s.) is 

a curious specimen of the art of book-making. The author has drawn 
his material from standard works of a respectable antiquity (Michelet, 
Gibbon, Guizot, etc.), but he has treated it in the manner of a modern 
cheap journalist. His chapter-titles suggest American newspaper 
Semi (‘The Rival Queens And the Wild Horse,” ‘‘ Enter the 
Lombards—And One Other,” ‘‘ Graft In The Dark Ages ’’), and his 
style is an unpleasing mixture of bombast and familiarity. He shows 
no sign of acquaintance either with the orignal sources or with the 
general history of the period, and has made practically no effort even 
to reconcile the statements taken from secondary authorities. His 
sweeping generalisations are as wide of the mark as his naively com- 
lacent moralisings. The Roman Empire is nothing but a “ tragic 
utility,” which, “ having reached in the year 395 a.p. a state of 
gangrenous expansion where it could no longer hold together, broke in 
the middle.” The ‘“‘ Western Empire” was ended by “ Odoacer the 
Hun,” Charlemagne is not only the equal of Caesar and Napoleon in 
the field; he is also “the pioneer of modern democracy and modern 
education.” Much else in these pages will be new to historians. “In 
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hundreds of bare stone cells,” we are told, with reference to the period 
490-800 a.D., “sat roughly clad priests and friars . . . patiently 
copying the works of antiquity.” The Universities of Liége and 
Utrecht, among others, owe their origin to the efforts of Charles and 
Alcuin, and “the infrangible Saxon spirit [of the Nordalbingians, 
exiled, it is stated, to Holland], mingled with that of the ancient and 
worthy Batavians, .. . flowered to the world in the siege of Leyden 
and still later had a curious effect upon the American revolt and 
American Declaration of Independence.” H. Sr. L. B. M. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the ninth year of King Richard the First 
(Publications of the Pipe Roll Society, New Series, vit; 1931) was 
written after Michaelmas 1197, when the famous treasurer, Richard 
FitzNeal, ‘‘ had certainly been succeeded by his kinsman William of 
Ely” (p. xxv). The change in the treasurership doubtless accounts 
for a change in the Roll, for this is the first roll in which “ the actual 
sum for which the sheriff is accounting is noted, . . . so that the farm 
of the shire can now be seen at a glance.’’ Otherwise this roll does 
not contain much information of special or outstanding importance. 
The editor, Mrs. Stenton, calls attention to the annual tallages imposed, 
since 1194, on some shires, and to the evidence of attempts to collect 
long-standing debts. References to fines paid by those who had 
avoided military service reveal the periodic review of the army in 
Normandy, constabulary by constabulary (p. xviii); e.g. Eustace 
Balliol paid 50 marks for the restoration of his land, ‘‘ que capta fuit 
in manu Regis quia non fuit inuentus in constabularia sua” (p. 215). 
The purchase of weights and measures to send to all the counties of 
England (p. 160) shows that, as its opening phrases state, the Assize 
of measures was issued in November 1196, not in 1197, as the chronicler 
Howden implies. This discovery leads Mrs. Stenton to explain how 
the error arose (p. xxi). Howden was wont to combine the regnal 
year, which in Richard’s case began in September, with the year of 
grace, which for him began at Christmas; hence by a slip he inserted 
in 1197 an assize which had been issued in 1196. This is a good 
example of the way in which Mrs. Stenton draws out all that a com- 
parison of pipe roll and chronicle can teach us. The abbot and convent 
of Meaux owed one mark for the transcription on the Pipe Roll (pp. 
61, 62) of a quittance by the Jew Aaron of Lincoln, which illustrates the 
complicated transactions recently described by Mr. G. H. Fowler in a 
note on the redemption of lands from debts to Jews (The Cartulary of 
the Cistercian Abbey of Old Wardon, Bedfordshire, pp. 360-4). The 
Pipe Rolls and other records, when carefully collated, sometimes bring 
to light unknown persons of importance. Our readers may remember 
the case of the usurer and merchant, William Cade. In this volume 
Mrs. Stenton is able to reveal the shadowy figure of Gervase of South- 
ampton (p. xx). The prison of London is mentioned for the first time 
as the Fleet prison (pp. xix, 167). I am not quite satisfied by Mrs. 
Stenton’s rendering of ‘‘ ut audiretur ” (p. 233) on p. xx, “ that he may 
hear.” FP. M. P. 


Mucs has been made certain in recent years about the adminis- 
trative activities of the medieval sheriff, largely owing to the researches 
of Professor W. A. Morris, Miss H. M. Cam, My. Hilary Jenkinson, and 
others. Now Dr. Herbert Fowler has supplemented their labours in 
his Rolls from the Office of the Sheriff of Beds, and Bucks (Bedfordshire 
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Historical Record Soc.; subscription 10s. 6d.). His book consists of a 
transcript of a roll of writs received from, and notes of the returns 
made to, the king’s courts, by the sheriff of those shires, in 1333-4, 
and of a roll of the proceedings in the county court of Bedford for 
seven sessions, 1332-3. The first of these records, which is at present 
unique, was discovered in 1925 by Miss Garbett, librarian of the 
William Salt Library; the second, which has only two fellows, was 
found in 1927 by Miss Joan Wake among the muniments at Drayton 
House, Northampton. Mr. Fowler’s edition of these documents pro- 
vides (and will continue to do so for some time) material necessitati 

highly technical interpretation, and there can be no doubt of the 
importance of the data now made available. His own introduction, 
written with all the scholarship, caution, and enthusiasm we have 
learned to couple with his work, deals with the duties of the sheriff, 
his clerks, bailiffs, messengers, and supernumeraries, the writ system, 
the county courts of Beds and Bucks, and other topics of interest 
to the legal and administrative historian. We have only one mild 
grievance to air—at the waywardness which led Mr. Fowler to issue 
his work in a quarto form which makes it a most unwieldy tome 
for any shelf. But it is a petty grievance when we think that we 
might not have had the work in any form. C. H. W. 


Mr. A. K. Hamiiton JENKIN has followed up his study of the 
Cornish miner, with an attractive little book on the Cornish Seafarers 
(Dent, 6s.), the smugglers, wreckers and fishing folk of Cornwall. He 
plans in two more books to complete his survey of the ordinary every- 
day life of Cornish people in the past and of their ways of gaining a 
livelihood. His aim, then, is not to write a history of particular 
industries so much as to give an account of various occupations, 
treated historically, but from the point of view of the life of the people. 
In this he has succeeded admirably, though his use of historical material 
is somewhat intermittent. On the whole, he relies on secondary 
authorities with occasional divagations into original documents. But 
the latter, if used more fully, would have provided even more vivid 
strokes for his narrative. For example (p. 86), the robbery of the 
Spanish ship in Falmouth harbour in 1582 at Lady Killigrew’s orders: 
there are full depositions among the State Papers Domestic, telling 
a pretty story with such details as how Lady Killigrew distributed the 
good holland cloth taken, was disappointed that it was not more, 
and how she had the chairs of Spanish leather buried in casks in the 
garden at Arwennack. As for piracy in general, one would have been 
glad of a separate chapter on the subject; it merits more full treat- 
ment: it certainly was one of the most outstanding ways of gaining 
a livelihood from the sea in earlier centuries in Cornwall; and the 
information about such notorious figures as Captain Roscanock, 
Captain Polwhele, Captain Piers, to take only the reign of Elizabeth, 
is considerable; while, further back, the Fowey gallants, touched on 
by Mr. C. L. Kingsford in Prejudice and Promise in Fifteenth Century 
England, are even better value. Mr. Hamilton Jenkin has chosen 
to rely mainly on material from the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, rather to the neglect of earlier periods. The last study, 
on the fisheries, is perhaps the best, and it comes right up to the con- 
ditions prevailing to-day. One may note with regard to the Cawsand 
dispute, which lasted for years, and was more important than Mr. 
Hamilton Jenkin perhaps thinks, that the Council was not concerned 
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mainly with the best means of distributing the fish, but with protecting 

the interests of Plymouth. The book is enriched by a characteristic 

and wholly delightful preface by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and by 
A. L. 


some charming plates. 


L. R. 


Carrarn C. W. Frresracn’s Honest Harry: being the biography of 
Sir Henry Firebrace, Knight (1619-1691) (Murray, 15s.) deserved a 
better title. Henry Firebrace was in attendance on Charles I as page 
of the bed-chamber during a great part of the last three years of the 
king’s life, and in 1648 was one of the principal organisers of a series of 
unsuccessful schemes for the king’s escape from his confinement in the 
Isleof Wight. The account of these schemes forms the most important 

of the book. The evidence consists very largely in the letters 

ing between Charles and a number of men and women who were 
devoted to him; many of them are undated and they have to be com- 
bined with such other evidence as exists; to arrange them in chrono- 
logical order is a problem rather for the literary detective than for the 
historian. Captain Firebrace has produced an eminently satisfactory 
arrangement and has welded the evidence into a reasonable narrative. 
He has also printed all the relevant letters, some for the first time; the 
transcriptions appears to be accurate (that of another document in the 
book is faulty). ‘The book supersedes all previous works on the subject. 

So many of the letters have so long been known that the complete 
collection can cast little new light on Charles’s character. His inability 
to escape is to be attributed to his own stupidity: he never achieved 
even a good failure. The meaning of two of his letters to Mrs. Whor- 
wood, now first deciphered, must remain uncertain; they suggest an 
unpleasant duplicity. Charles’s deceitfulness was producing its natural 
result: he could no longer distinguish between the honest and the 
dishonest and would not place complete confidence in the best of his 
followers. 

Captain Firebrace gives a satisfactory account of the rest of Fire- 
brace’s career, which is not important. The illustrations include 


facsimiles of several letters, and useful plans of Carisbrooke Castle. 
E. 8. DE B. 


TxE motive which led the late Mr. W. M. Myddleton to compile the 
substantial volume of Chirk Castle Accounts, A.D. 1666-1753 (Manchester 
University Press, 31s. 6d.) was his interest in the history of his family 
and their countryside, and for both these subjects it contributes a mass 
of information, continuing that of the former volume, published in 1908. 
The entries are selected from the various account-books now or formerly 
at the castle, and the amount of labour expended on them may be 
judged by the fact that there are no fewer than 2770 footnotes. Every 
side of the expenses of a great landed family is touched on, including 
those of members of it who were undergraduates in Oxford, and any 
student of social history will find much in the book. Economic his- 
torians will also find it a useful addition to our records of prices, and 
will notice other points of interest, such as the remittance of sums to 
London by bills of exchange. G. N. C. 


In the preface to his excellent little text-book The Development of 
Economic Doctrine, an Introductory Survey (Longmans, 1931, 5s.), 
Professor Alexander Gray says that his subject “is receiving to-day 
far more attention in English-speaking countries than was accorded 
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to it by the last generation.” This is one of the few statements in the 
book about which I am sceptical, and certainly in England there jg 
still much to do in this direction. The provision of a good text-book 
is very welcome. It is clear, learned, judicious, up-to-date and 
interesting, indeed amusing. The method is selective: typical 
thinkers are chosen and expounded, and the senseless enumeration of 
names and dates is eschewed. No two human beings would, naturally, 
make exactly the same selection for such a purpose. Mr. Gray has 
repressed a patriotic desire to include John Law, but perhaps a writer 
in another country than Scotland would have passed over Lauderdale 
and found room for Cantillon or Cournot or even for Petty or Pieter de 
la Court or for more about Bodin. But Mr. Gray knows all these 
writers and his selection is justified by the success with which he makes 
a continuous whole of his survey. G. N.C. 


Tue English general reader desirous of learning something of the 
dramatic—and even in his own lifetime legendary—figure of the Polish 
saviour of Vienna in 1683 will find a lively biography in Mr. J. B, 
Morton’s John Sobieski, King of Poland (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
10s. 6d.). It has very distinct advantages in being written avowedly 
from a strongly Roman Catholic point of view, and it has the merit of 
a portrait drawn with energetic firmness, if not with subtlety or dis- 
tinction. A much condensed historical introduction seeks to place 
Sobieski against the background of his country’s past and in the 
setting of the Thirty Years War into which he was born. The pro- 
tracted and rambling fighting with Cossacks and Turks in Poland’s 
south-eastern confines which filled so large a part in Sobieski’s early 
life is difficult to make intelligible. Here, as elsewhere, more allow- 
ance might have been made for the economic and social problems of the 
Ukranian lands, and for the position of the Uniats and the orthodox. 
On the other hand, the siege and relief of Vienna are portrayed with 
vividness and thoroughness, as befits the climax of Sobieski’s career. 
Mr. Morton does not write as a scholar, but he makes effective use of 
the main relevant sources, and the reader, whatever his impressions 
of the book as a whole, will find in it abundant and picturesque detail 
not only on Sobieski himself, but on his motley contemporaries figuring 
upon the stage of Eastern Europe; not least on his impossible French 
wife, distinguished above all other queens by her delight in walking 
in the rain wearing her finest clothes. B. H. 8. 


Down to the middle of 1748 the volume covering the years 1742-9 
of the Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 32s. 6d.) remains as meagre as it was in the preceding 
volume (see History, xvi. 377): it has little more than the value of 
an index, for hardly a single hearing is reported at any length. From 
May 1748 it becomes exceptionally full, in the accounts given of 
arguments and evidence before the Board, and even, to some degree, 
in the insertion of documents. This fulness of reporting, which gives 
a partly illusory impression of quickened activity, is not to be attributed 
to Lord Halifax, who did not become President of the Board till 
November ; nor does it seem possible to connect it with any changes in 
the clerical staff of the Board; but it does coincide quite exactly with 
the death of Lord Monson, Halifax’s predecessor. The last part of the 
volume has the value, in many places, of a source of evidence which is 
not furnished in any other documents, because it was delivered orally 
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before the Board. The subject on which most light is thrown by the 
Journals for this period is the foundation of Nova Scotia, in which the 
Board took a very active interest; there is also some washing of dirty 
linen in St. Christophers and North Carolina, and some valuable light 
on the financial position of the Royal African Company, and the 
expenses of the abortive expedition to Canada in 1746. R. P. 


VERGENNES was the French Foreign Secretary under whose ad- 
ministration the United States received recognition and invaluable 
assistance from France. In a Ph.D. thesis submitted to the Catholic 
University of America (Washington, D.C.) Mr. John J. Meng has 
written on The Comte de Vergennes: European Phases of his American 
Diplomacy. The thesis consists of three parts : a sketch of Vergennes’ 

revious career as a diplomatist; a more detailed account of the way 
in which he brought Spain into the war; and a slight summary of his 
share in the formation of the Armed Neutrality of 1780, and especially 
of his relations with Russia. The first part is worthless, because Mr. 
Meng has merely crammed the history of the eighteenth century for 
his purpose and does not understand it. The accuracy of his knowledge 
may be measured by the fact that he attributes the signature of the 
Family Compact of 1761 to Philip V of Spain, who died in 1746 (p. 24). 
The second part is much better, and the third is fair; but neither is 
more than an industrious compilation, and the two chapters contain 
little that cannot be found in Deniol and Fanchille. The whole book 
suffers from the common fault of premature specialisation, that the 
writer knows too little of the general history of his period, and therefore 
cannot fit his details into the surrounding circumstances. There is 
nothing discreditable in the thesis ; but it was not worthy of publication. 

R. L. 


A savant and a man of letters, not an orator or a born leader of men, 
Condorcet influenced the French revolution rather by his writings than 
by speeches in the Legislative Assembly or the Convention. His 
complete Works have long been available to the public, but they do not 
include his contributions to a series of short-lived newspapers from 
1790 to 1794. These form the subject of Mdlle. Héléne Delsaux’s 
Condorcet Journaliste (Paris, Champion, 50 fr.). She sketches the history 
of each of these journals and analyses the doctrines of Condorcet as 
therein set forth. On some occasions he showed the temper of a 
statesman. Although a republican on principle, he voted against the 
execution of the king. He wished his friends the Girondins to seek an 
understanding with Danton. He withstood the reckless issue of 
assignats. But in the main he was, like nearly all his contemporaries, 
an abstract reasoner. Like them he wished to suppress all corporate 
bodies. Like them he insisted on the absolute separation of the 
executive from the legislature. Like them he disapproved of a second 
chamber. He was more original in favouring co-education and female 
suffrage. Mdlle. Delsaux has added to her work a full bibliography. 

F. C. M. 


In his book entitled Bonaparte’s Adventure in Egypt (Milford, 
12s. 6d.), Lt.-Colonel P. G. Elgood does not claim to have brought to 
light any new facts regarding Napoleon’s occupation of Egypt. He 
has not sought out any new manuscript material. He does not even 
put forward any new and extraordinary theories. But his work is 
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none the less sound, and his story excellently told. For his soure 
has gone to the chief original authorities—the Correspondance of Nap 
leon, the invaluable memoranda produced by the French savante: 
accompanied him, and the letters and recollections of eye-witne 
and he has used them well and wisely, neither credulously believing 
they have to tell, nor seeking needlessly to discredit them. Mores 
he has evidently thought matters out for himself. He possegg 
considerable knowledge both of Egypt and of the Egyptians, and th 
has enabled him to realise himself and to convey to others the bag 
ground of the events he narrates. Of this an excellent example: 
afforded by his account of the sudden rising of the Cairenes againg 
French dominion in October, 1798, of the growing discontent, of 
serene ignorance displayed by the French, of the heady, unsubstantii 
enthusiasm shown by the students of El Azhar, and of the cool, business 
like and on the whole humane way in which they were battered int 
submission. To the student the volume would have been more usefi 
had the author followed the practice of citing his authorities; but thi 
neglect does not appear to have led Colonel Elgood into the inaccuragy 
which has often accompanied departures from that sound oa oy 
. H. Dag 


STUDENTS desiring an introduction of an elementary nature to 
recent history of the Far East and its relations with Western powé 
may well use for that purpose Mr. D. E. Owen’s Imperialism and 
Nationalism in the Far East (Bell, 2s. 6d.). It is brief, simple, and welk 
balanced, and is followed by a short but well-chosen bibliography: 
One may doubt, however, whether the Boxer movement (as stated): 
was driven beyond control by foreign diplomats. All the evidencg 
goes to show that it remained under the close control of the Empress) 
Dowager, in spite of its ingenious disguise as a eye revolt, 
Another interesting small volume touching the same subject is M. Jean 
Rodes’s La Chine Nationaliste, 1912-1930 (Paris, Alcan; 15 fr, in 
which the Japanese point of view, as well as the situation in China, 
presented in much more detail than in the former book. Still more” 
elaborate is the volume which under the title Problems of the Pa cific 
(University of Chicago Press, 22s. 6d.) contains the proceedings of the” 
conference on Pacific relations held at Kyoto in 1929. The papers” 
read before the conference deal with such outstanding questions a” 
extraterritoriality in China and the Japanese position and claims if 
Manchuria. H. H. D, 


TuE chief feature of the summer number of The Education Outlooky 
now published only once a term (S. Birch ; 9d. a copy, annual subscription” 
2s. 6d. post free), is a section of 20 pages on “‘ Geography in Schools,” 
including several papers, e.g. one on local geography, that teachers of | 
economic history would find interesting. Among the other contents) 
are a valuable article by P. L. Norrish describing ‘‘ A Library Experi 
ment in History Teaching” successfully tried in a north-country 
grammar school, with the enthusiastic support of the borough librarian.” 
The number of the Canadian Historical Review for June, 1932 (Vol. * 
xm, No. 2) gives, in its section ‘‘ Notes and Comments,” a useful list 4 
of Canadian Historical Societies, with information in most cases about 7 
their current work. Twelve are enumerated : it is interesting to s€6) 
that one of them is “‘ The Oxford Historical Society,” before which e 
paper was recently read on “The Street Names of Woodstock ” 
(Ontario), which has now been printed in a local newspaper. 








